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TY OW down to Hard Pan. 
N The past year or two have witnessed a 
tremendous urge for speed and quantity of 
production. 
Even though this meant profligate methods 
—the cry was speed, more speed and more 
ships, shells and shovels—and copper and 
coaland nitrate and—Well, thelist is toolong 
to enumerate. 
Cost systems were only made to upset. If the 
costs were high—raise the price—no stop- 
ping toinvestigate, no let down of production 
for a minute. 
Thousands upon thousands of Red Edge 
Shovels were put out because they increase 
production. A combination of the difficult 
labor situation and ordinary shovels would 
have been disastrous. To try to have gotten 
actual figures as to relative values of Red 
Edge and ordinary shovels during this period 
would have taken more nerve than to ask a 
man whoisrunning to catch a train to change 
a dollar. 
Red Edge Shovels were bought in 1918— 
on reputation and faith and all we could get 
in the way of report was to the general effect 
that the shovels were doing very well—ex- 
cept in one case where we were told toattend 
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to ourown business and send 5oodozen more. 
This isn’t satisfying business though. When 
we hold to our quality standards throughout 
and never let the stress for production inter- 
fere to the slightest degree with our material 
specifications, our manufacturing practice or 
our test requirements—we want something 
more out of it than just orders. 

We will get something more out of it, will 
tell you why in our next appearance—but let 
us say now that we are glad that conditions 
promise to be normal from now on so that 
we can have that old-fashioned, comfortable 
feeling that comes from the intimate knowl- 
edge that business is being earned instead of 
being just gotten. Send in some orders, either 
direct or through our nicely located distrib- 
utors, and let Red Edge Shovels earn more 
business. While they are earning it—you are 
saving money. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Auxiliary Mine Power 


Novo supplies it for a variety of 
needs — pumping, hoisting, air com- 
pressing, the operation of ventilators 
up to 15 H. P. 


Reliable, constant water supply is 


assured by Novo Pumping Outfits, . 


easy to operate because simple in con- 
struction. 


Novo Type U Pumping Outfit, com- 
pact and portable, is a double-acting 
force pump, good for pressures up to 
500 pounds. Maximum head, 1150 feet. 

An outside-packed pump for varying 
high pressures, Novo Triplex Pumping 
Outfit will furnish capacity up to 125 
gallons pér minute. 

Hoisting and Air Compressor Outfits 
are made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes. 

Every Novo Outfit is equipped with 
the Novo Engine—known to power- 
users the country over for Reliability 
and Economy. 


Furnished to operate as efficiently 
with kerosene or natural gas as with 
gasoline. 


Write for full information. 
Nove NGINE CO. 
Clarence E. it, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
927 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 


New York: 1617-1719 Woolworth Bldg. 
Chicago: 800 Old Colony Bldg. 


Novo Type M 
Hoisting Outfit 


Novo 10 H.P. 
Engine 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY | 
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Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, on 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily : 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 
Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City a} 
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THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past twenty-five years Cyclone 
Drills, equipped with Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—-prospecting for minerals such as coal, iron, low-grade copper, lead 
and zinc. 

—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the overburden from the ore-bearing 
deposits. 

—drilling holes into mines and shafts for ventilation purposes, for the 
introduction electric, air and steam lines, and for pumping water out 
of the flooded areas. 

—and for many special conditions where other equipment had failed. 

Cyclone Drills are built in traction and non-traction styles with 

gasoline, steam or electric power, 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, which will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


EASTERN AND EXPORT OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESIGN 


Your chief consideration in choos- 
ing a hoist should be its design— 
then, how it meets your individual 
requirements. Safety and economy 
primarily depend on this. 

VULCAN engineers carefully 
analyze conditions that hoists have 
to meet. They confer with pur- 
chasers’ engineers. 
= This ensures satisfactory hoist 
service year in and yearout. And it puts an added value upon all of many Exclusive Vulcan Features. 

All of these Vulcan features are worth investigating. They include extra liberal bearing di- 
mensions, extra large gears and drums, and unexcelled brake systems. As a result, Vulcan Hoists 
are controlled with remarkable ease. They can not overwind. They are absolutely safe. 

Write for full information today. 


Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 
(One of several repeat orders) 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1736 Main Street 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


VULCAN HOISTS 
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Commands Instant Action P 


MINES using Federal Electric 
Sirens are invariably pleased 

with the way it stimulates prompt- 
ness and quick action. Everyone 
hears it, asleep or awake. Everyone 
knows it is his call. Federal Sirens 
are operated from switches located 
in the office, power house or wher- 
ever desired. Operating cost aver- 
ages $2.00 per year—no other 
maintenance expense. 

Send coupon for full information and 
names of mines using them. 

Federal Sign System (Electric) 


Lake and Desplaines Sts. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Used Equipment for Sale 


12x 12 Duplex Clayton Belt Driven Compressor. 


16x 10x16 Sullivan Belt Driven Compressor, complete 
with Mo or. 


11 x 12x12 Norwalk Steam Compressor. 

2—9x 10 Aldrich Triple Pumps, 400 gallons, 192’ head. 
1—12 x 20 Hercules Blake Type Crusher. ba 
1—9x15 Vulcan Blake Type Crusher. 

J—Allis Chalmers Style Gyratory Crusher. 


A. H. SIMPSON COMPANY 


NEW AND USED MACHINERY 
683 STEVENSON STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Under the Lowest Roof "4 


The Goodman Articulated Storage Battery Locomotive 


operates safely and successfully. It is particularly adapted to the mines working thin 
seams. For the battery is carried low, between the motors on the two bogy trucks, with 
only the small idle wheels beneath 
it. Consequently, the deck of the 
locomotive is lower than is possible 
when battery must be placed above 
the large drive wheels of the ordi- 
nary mine locomotive. That is but 
one of many details of construction 
which shows how this locomotive is 


“designed expressly for storage bat- — 
tery operation.’ Other details in 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. Chicago, Ill. 
New York Pittsburgh Cinci ti Charlest W. Va. Birmingham St.Louis Denver Seattle 65 
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Consider The Future 


In Providing for the Present Crisis 


The millions of extra tons demanded for immediate use require modern gather- 
ing equipment that can be installed quickly, without interfering with maximum 
production from your present equipment. 


Standardized Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives will not only measure up to 
the requirements of the present crisis, but will insure low cost and permanent 
satisfaction in operation for years to come. 


{nstallation of Irontons can be quickly accomplished Whether you Bere to discard mules or modernize the 
without interfering with present methods in use. They mechanical gathering and haulage equipment now in use 


can be operated on almost any kind of track—require no _there’s an Ironton Storage Battery motive that will 
bonded rails or wires, and consume less current ove a profitable investment for both and 
han locomotives that require these expensive accessories. uture needs. 


frontons cost less for upkeep and care than do the mules _Irontons are the product of a modern factory devoted ex- 

they displace, and they increase the efficiency of workmen _clusively to the manufacture of Storage Battery Loco- 

through improved sanitary conditions and elimination of | motives. The use of standard bf, and gauges make al 

drudgery. parts of each type 5 le, and duplicate parts 
are quickly available from stock 


For quick action wire our nearest office. A representative will submit definite in- 
formation on the adaptability of Ironton Locomotives to conditions in your mines. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE co., Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices.—i116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. Stock Exchange Bidg., 314 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 408 Gas & Electrie Bide.. Denver, Colo. 69 Columbie 
3t., Seattle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pineville, Ky. Columbus, O. 
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“ OTHING succeeds like success” 
—this is in brief the story behind 
each of the plants grouped under 

the Worthington name. 


For each has, through many years, held 
its own high place in the esteem of Ameri- 
can industry; indeed each was called into 
being by some vital need of industry, and 
you will find our products in the service of 
countless important branches of the 
country’s production. 


And because our products are such neces- 
sary partners in so many and so varied 
interests, our growth has fairly paralleled 
the nation’s industrial development. From 
modest beginnings to eight great plants, 
each both pioneer and leader in its field, 
each under a common name preserving 
past traditions of service and satisfaction 
—this is the concrete measure of Worth- 
ington success, and a hint as well of the 
even larger part to be played in the future. 
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WORKS 
Worthington 
or 
Harrison, N. J. Worthington 
Blake-Knowles Pump and Machinery 
Works 
E. Cambridge, Mass. Corporation 
Power & Mining 
Machinery Works 115 Broadway 
Cudahy, Wis. New York City 
Ingeco Engine Branch Offices in 
Works 24 Large Cities 
Cudahy, Wis. 
Deane Works 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Laidlaw Works 
Elmwood Place 
Cincinnati, O. 
Snow-Holly Works 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hazelton Works 
Hazelton, Pa. 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 
CONCENTRATION 


ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 


© No Danger 
of Lamp Explosion 


F YOUR mine lights are protected by Flexco-Lok 
Lamp Guards. An unguarded light, breaking may 
bring serious cx T es—danger to property 

and life. The delicate bu'b is protected from the 
heaviest blow by 


Flexco-Lok Lamp Guard 


Made of light yet powerful expanded steel. Locks 
with a key, preventing theft. Opens on a strong hinge, 
fitting easily over any lamp socket. Costs less than a 
broken bulb. 


Write for illustrated folder and price list. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
Dept. L.G.25 522 S. Clinton Street 


Chicago 


WORTHINGION 
“Keeping ahead 
of the country 
| 
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LARGEST MAKERS OF PUMPING AND MINING MACHINERY 
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At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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THE HANCOCK JIG 


The Hancock Jig will take 
the tailings at 4%” to 4%” 
and give clean concen- 
trates. 


It will handle 100 to 800 
tons per 24 hours equally 
well. A very successful 
coarse concentrating ma- 
chine. 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


MINING MACHINERY DEPT. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE MINING INDUSTRY must serve its country as well during the 
Reconstruction Period, as it served it during the period of the War 


will be a staunch friend in the trying days just ahead. Made in three brands of the 
finest quality cotton duck properly treated to render it flame, water and mildew-proof 


1. The Red Diamond Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be thoroughly flame-proof, milde -proof proof 
It is heavily coated with an absolutely non-porous and water-tight compound that socket hard — ‘ 
2. The Red Diamond Brand is guaranteed flame and mildew-proof but is not water-proofed. 


3. The Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be non-porous, water and mildew-proof but is not strictl flame-proof 
It is heavily coated and withstands the hardest wear. , a : 


It is a patriotic duty as well as a financial necessity to buy the minin 
equipment that will stand the greatest strain, in these days of spee 
SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY 
Allow us to send you samples 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Most Ore Hauled—by Correétly Selected Locomotives 


We will take your complete service data and prescribe the 
exact locomotive to meet maximum tonnage conditions. 
Our many standard types of locomotives and our extensive 
experience make this possible. 


For gathering service we have cable reel and storage battery 
or combination types that automatically change from trolley 
to battery or vice versa. 


For haulage work we have trolley types that embody all 
the good and reliable features found in modern mine loco- 
motives. The combination represents years of experience 
on the part of competent designing engineers working in 
conjunction with the best talent in the operating field. 


Electric locomotives are more easily controlled, more reliable 
in operation and will haul more cars per trip and more trips 
per day than any other type. The first G-E electric loco- 


motive, built a quarter of a century ago, is still in successful 
operation. 


Schenectady, N.Y. 
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GeneralvG)Electric 
General Office 
Conipany 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 
THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine -production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 


The only storage 


Suecessful use has made battery with any and day out. You can 
the Edison the Standard iron or steel in depend on freedom from 
Electric Mine Lamp of its construction trouble. You can be as- 
America a sured of greatest produc- 


tion at lowest cost. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper 
Best Selected Copper 


Desilverized Common 


P ig Corroding 
Electrolytic Zinc 


Highest Grade and Purity 


NEC & BM Brands 
ABS & MA Brands 
International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Anaconda Electric 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 
Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
Tipples Feeders 
Larries Sheaves 
Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


Al Sizes of Meavy Scales Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Truckse-Gravity Screening Equipments—Lorry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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The 
“TroncladzExide” 
Battery 
FOR MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


There are two separate and distinct characteristics of a storage 
battery and upon which its selection for use on the Mine Locomo- 


tive must be based. 


One is power--the other Durability. 


Both are essential if anything approaching truly successful opera- 
tion of the Mine Locomotive is to be attained. In 


The Battery 


Both these characteristics are provided for---they are built in. 


There is nothing experimental in the 
‘*fronclad=Exide’’ It has stood the 
test of actual service for many years 
in some of the largest and most pro- 
ductive mines in the country. Wher- 
ever the ‘‘fronclad-Exide’’ is used, 
greater haulage, reduced haulage costs 
and general speeding up of labor is 
the rule---not the exception. The 
special positive plate construction, 


patented cell cover and non-flooding 
filling plug are a few of the exclusive 
** fronclad=Exide’’ features which ren- 
der it easy to care for and maintain 
at a minimum of cost. 

Our nearest sales office will explain 
what the ‘‘fronclad-Exide’’ Battery 
has accomplished for others and what 
it will accomplish for you. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA 1918 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND ROCHESTER BOSTON 


ATLANTA DENVER 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO 
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WIRE ROPE 
FOR THE MINE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 


Rew York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


Mine Ropes 
OF QUALITY P H AZAR L 


f f 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, Wi RE ROPE 


oe INSULATED 


PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES «2 CABLES 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IsTNAT'LBANK W ADAMS ST 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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When Selecting — 


Electrical Equipment 
For Mine Mill or Smelter 


Remember— 


that no company has given greater, 
or more careful consideration to 
Mining Applications than Westing- 
house 


and 
that many years’ experience in this 
field has produced a line of elec- 
trical equipment specially adapted 
to mining service. 
Westinghouse Mine Equipment is 


unexce in either reliability or 
efficiency. Thousands of installa- 


tions stand as a justification of 
this claim. 


Westinghouse Elec. &Mfg.Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


} 
Haulage | 
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BER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters’ labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years -of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the: most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 


For elevators» 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Made by 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


H. Channon Company 
MINING SUPPLIES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 


Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 
Mill Supplies 


oe °¢ 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Unexcelled Service 


Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


ek 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization repre- 
senting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that HAS 
secured results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation of 
the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 
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The “Stick T hat Does the Trick” 


HE increasing demand for manufactured products dependent upon ores makes 
it imperative that more attention must be given to the selection and use of 
explosives in the ore mining industries. 
The introduction of RED CROSS EXTRA Explosives of suitable strength and the use 
of correct detonation methods are steps toward the desired goal of increased production. 
These explosives are being used in both open and closed work, and are giving excel- 


lent satisfaction as regards performance and quantity of production. They are made 
in 20 to 60 per cent guaranteed strengths, and are low freezing. 
Red Cross Extra Explosives 
are manufactured by the ——_ makers of explosives, whose century of experience 
enables them to produce explosives especially adapted to the requirements of every 
kind of ore-mining—to make “the stick that does the trick.” 
For information about Red Cross Extra Explosives, state kind of ore, location of 
mine and present blasting methods to enable our Technical Division to make 
practical recommendations as to required grade and methods of detonation. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours’ & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 


DUPONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 


Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT FUSE CAPS 


and 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


MILLS 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE General Offices, East Alton, Il. 
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to the 
Tasks of Peace 


For twenty-one months the Hercules 
Powder Co. has had but one thought, 
and aim—to contribute its uttermost 
for the winning cf the war. Great 
plants have been built, new methods 
devised, sources of supply discovered 
that were before unknown. 

Due to this development, made nec- 
essary by war, the company is teday 
capable of serving the industries of peace 
to a greater extent than ever before. 


The great industrial era which the } 
country faces insures the certainty of 
there being ample opportunity for ren- 
dering this service. ‘The use of explos- 
ives is essential to the great basic 
industrial enterprises. In mine and 


quarry, on the highway and along the 


railroad line, when the course of a river 
y is changed or a dam built, where irri- 
gation or drainage is necessary, and 
where idle Jands are converted into 
fertile fields—there Hercules Powders 
will meet the demands of peace as 
they have met the demands of war. 


HERCULES POWDER, 


Chicago Hazieton, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denver Chattanooga Pittsburg, Kan. 
Joplin New Yo rk Salt Lake Cigy 


St. Louis San Francisco Wilmington, 3 
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are designed to stand the 
hardest kind of ser vice — 
whether operating in enclosed 

structures or exposed to the ex- 

tremes of weather. 


They are made up of a number of 
“5-A” Unit Carriers and a belt, and 
are so standardized that any belt con- 
veying requirement can be met without 
special work. This means that not only 
will the first cost be moderate, but that the 
equipment can be repaired or extended with- 
out long delays and big expense. 


The extra heavy construction and the ideally 
lubricated smooth running bearings insure economy 
and efficiency in operation. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois 


Conveying, Screening, Transmission Machinery 


The “S-A”’ Unit Carrier 
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Vot. 5, No. 2 


WASHINGTON 


Fesruary, 1919 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


O ficial Organ of the American Mining Congress 


PROTESTS LICENSE ISSUANCE 


The American Mining Congress has 
placed before the import license division 
of the War Trade Board, a brief giving 
the documentary evidence to prove that 
should the War Trade Board continue its 
policy of admitting foreign manganese 
into this country under pre-war con- 
tracts, the glut of the American market, 
already resulting from the failure of the 
War Minerals Bill to function, will be- 
come so distressing that it will take many 
months for the manganese market to 
reopen to the domestic producer. 

A few days ago the import license 
division issued two licenses, one for 10,- 
000 tons and another for 1,500 tons of 
English-made ferromanganese. The ap- 
plications for these licenses stated that 
this ferro had been contracted for pre- 
vious to the declaration of war between 
the United States and Germany, and the 
contractors had been unable to fulfill 
their contracts with American consum- 
ers. They agreed that they would not 
place the incoming ferro in the open 
market, but that the entire tonnage 
should be delivered to one consumer. 
The War Trade Board circular author- 
ized additional tonnage up to 8,500 tons 
upon the issuance of the proper license 
for import, but up to the time of filing of 
the American Mining Congress’ protest, 
no additional licenses had been re- 
quested, and it is hoped that the pleas of 
the mining men for the further protec- 
tion of an embargo will be respected, 
until some form of relief for the mining 
industry can be secured through Con- 
gressional action. 


ESSENTIALLY BUREAUCRATIC 


One of the misfortunes of the late 
Nicholas Romanoff was, that, having 
created certain bureaus, he was held re- 
sponsible for their conduct, even though 
kept in ignorance of it. The poor fellow 
didn’t even know that the people were 
displeased with his bureaus until he was 
practically deposed and placed under 
arrest. 

The United States is a whale of a 
place. And a hundred millions are quite 
a few. The White House is nothing 
at all—compared with Pike’s Peak. And 


the President is, after all, only an 
individual. 
So, when the President—anyone— 


sits in the White House and creates 
bureaus to ramble all over the United 
States, he is going to have quite a job 
to see that they do not misbehave and 
damn him in the eyes of the whole people. 
A prudent President will not create bu- 
reaus. Or, if he does, he will cast them 
adrift from his person and make them 
stand on their own actions. At least, 
he will pin responsibility for them to the 
tails of the frock-coat of some member 
of his Cabinet. 

All of which is apropos the action of 
one small subdivision of the United 
States Railroad Administration, which is 
a subdivision of Woodrow Wilson, after 
a manner of speaking. It is now ap- 
proaching the Ist of April when, by cus- 
tom, the railroads buy their fuel for the 
succeeding coal year. The Baltimore & 
Ohio found itself under necessity to buy 
coal. It drew up a contract covering the 
proposed transaction and submitted it to 
the coal companies. In it was one inno- 
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cent-looking clause to this effect (trans- 
lated from the legal phraseology into 
English) : 

“We will take the coal and pay for 
it, if you keep your mouth shut. But, 
if you tell anybody how much we bought 
or what we paid, we will cancel the 
contract.” 

This, on its face, looks innocent enough 
—just a little precaution of the purchas- 
ing agent to keep the second buyer from 
knowing what the first paid, in the hope 
that the second price will be a little 
lower. 

It isn’t quite so innocent as it seems, 
when all the facts are known. Out in 
Illinois, Dr. Honnold had been made sec- 
retary of an association of operators. He 
faced two situations: The operators had 
hired him to do something, but didn’t 
have the slightest idea what he was to 
do or could do. Also they were con- 
stantly being told by their salesmen: 

“We will have to cut the price be- 
cause the operator next door is cutting.” 

The salesman took the word of the 
buyer—always trughful and disinterested, 
of course. The operator took the word 
of the salesman. There was nothing else 
to do. So prices were cut. After years 
of this sort of shadow-boxing with 
imagined price-cutting competitors, the 
operators decided to hire Dr. Honnold 
and form an association. The doctor 
saw the situation, and said: 

“If you want to know what prices are 
being charged, report to me the prices 
you accept. I'll tell everybody.” 

The lawyers said that was all right— 
so long as it referred to historical trans- 
actions. Some courts have said the same 
thing. So the scheme worked out in 
Illinois. 

After that the National Coal Associa- 
tion was formed, and Mr. Morrow 
‘ound himself occupying a duplicate of 
Dr. Honnold’s early position. He decided 
to adopt the Honnold way out of it. 
With an open-price association covering 
the nation, lying to coal salesmen, as a 
means of beating down prices. promised 
to be not only unproductive but embar- 
rassing. More to the point, it was going 
to cost the railroads some money, both 
now and in future. 


Clearly, the only thing to do was to 
break up that open-price association. 
That desire was the father of the little 
scheme which the Baltimore & Ohio 
originated when it tried to bribe certain 
operators—with contracts—to refuse to 
report their prices. 

Coming back to the late Nicholas of 
Russia. He fell, because what his bu- 
reaus did, made his administration un- 
popular. The Railroad Administration, 
by such tactics as described, are going to 
make the Railroad Administration un- 
popular. 


ASKING FOR JUSTICE 

The progress of the relief legislation 
asked by the war minerals division of 
the American Mining Congress, in behalf 
of producers of war minerals, has been 
slow but quite satisfactory because of 
the fact that in the preparatory work in 
connection with the passage of this legis- 
lation there has been laid a firm founda- 
tion upon which the claims for relief in 
the proposed measure may stand fear- 
lessly and hopefully. 

In order that the special legislation 
need not take the ordinary course, which 
is the fate of so many bills, it has, by 
consent of both committees on Mines 
and Mining and Military Affairs, been 
attached to Senator Chamberlain’s 
amendment to the Dent Bill as referred 
from the House to the Senate. Two 
more amendments were added at the 
suggestion of the Department of the In- 
terior, the first providing that the evi- 
dence must show that investments of 
time, money, and labor in these war 
minerals was the result of direct or in- 
direct requests of the Department of the 
Interior, the War Industries Board, the 
War Trade Board, or some other author- 
ized agency of the Government, and sec- 
ond, fixing a three months’ limit during 
which the claims for relief must be pre- 
sented in the proper form. As THe 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL goes to 
press, this legislation appears to be in a 
fair way for early passage upon a satis- 
factory basis. 
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SLIGHTLY ERRONEOUS 

In a recent issue of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, of New York, our 
highly esteemed friend, the editor, de- 
votes considerable space to most peculiar 
and unfortunate editorial discussion of 
the objects of the relief legislation now 
before both Houses of Congress in con- 
nection with the failure of the War 
Minerals Bill to function. 

After careful perusal of the aforesaid 
editorial, THE MininG ConGress Jour- 
NAL cannot but wonder by what influ- 
ence the editor was misled into assuming 
an attitude so unfair to the industry of 
which he is usually an able champion. 

The readers of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal are led by the aforesaid 
editorial to believe that the men who re- 
spon:!ed to the Government’s appeal for 
help in time of trouble, are liftle less than 
financial pirates who are endeavoring 
under the cover of patriotism to milk 
the United States Treasury for their 
own benefit. The editorial in question 
fails to give credit to a single man for a 
single honest impulse based upon patriot- 
ism or political righteousness. 

Knowing the excellent standard at- 
tained and heretofore maintained by our 
esteemed contemporary, and the large 
and representative circulatién of our 
contemporary, THE MINING CONGRESS 
JouRNAL believes that the publication of 
such erroneous statements at this time 
is most regrettable. 

The attack on the proposed legislation 
is in fact an attack upon the integrity of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
honesty of its intention in fostering such 
legislation, because of the fact that the 
legislation is the result of the organiza- 
tion of the war minerals division of the 
American Mining Congress, which divi- 
sion, in turn, is composed of the pro- 
ducers of the various war minerals men- 
tioned in the Henderson War Minerals 
Bill. The operators have made a most 
remarkable showing of negligence on the 
part of the United States Government in 
carrying out its moral: obligations as- 
sumed under the stress of war. 

The American Mining Congress has 
received very many letters and telegrams 
showing distress among the producers of 


chrome, manganese, and other war ma- 
terials. The evidence proves that the 
administration officials were directly the 
cause of much of the investment for the 
carrying out of the “speeding up” pro- 
gram in most cases. Much of this evi- 
dence has been assembled for presenta- 
tion to the proper committees and 
authorities of the Government. The offi- 
cers of the American Mining Congress 
believe that there has never been a more 
serious administration blunder than is 
apparent from the evidence in hand, 
showing the treatment of the producers 
by those responsible for their distress. 
When the war minerals division of the 
American Mining Congress was organ- 
ized it was done not in the hysteria of 
convention excitement, but as a result of 
many weeks of investigation as to the 
need of such an organization. 

The American Mining Congress be- 
lieves that it is worth while for America 
to establish her mines upon a permanent, 
profitable basis and also that it is neces- 
sary to make good the word of the Gov- 
ernment given to the men who, during 
this war have responded instantly, and 
who, should there be another war blight 
upon this country, would of necessity 
be asked to respond to the second call for 
help. 

We assume that our esteemed contem- 
porary will aim to learn the facts and 
that henceforth that publication will co- 
operate in securing justice for the in- 
dustry, rather than to hamper the efforts 
of those whose claims are already recog- 
nized and admitted by the federal 
agencies responsible for the condition. 


LABOR FEDERATION HELPING 
TO SECURE LEGISLATION 
One of the interesting features of the 
conference of war minerals producers, 
called by the American Mining Con- 
gress, December 16 and 17, was a twenty- 
minute address by James Lord, Presi- 
dent of the Mining Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. In ad- 
dressing the employers he drew an ef- 
fectively dramatic word picture of the 
reasons for the failure of mining opera- 
tors to secure results as compared with 
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the results obtained by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“Allow me to say,” he declared, “in 
all fairness and in the kindest spirit that 
the mine owners of America—I speak 
from experience—have never shown the 
same solidarity, the same intelligent 
opinion and the united action that the 
miners have. For that reason they make 
themselves the victims of cut-throat 
competition that is absolutely unneces- 
sary and doesn’t do the business any 
good. I have seen the copper industry 
on a fine, high plane, where everybody 
had a chance to make good. I have seen 
the panic strike them overnight and have 
seen them go into the market and con- 
tinue as long as there was a chance to 
make a sale. I speak from experience. 

“T have had many years of experience 
and I will welcome the day when all the 
directors of the mines are organized in 
the same way that the miners are for our 
own mutual interests and for the dignity 
of the industry.” 

In addition to this much-needed ad- 
vice, Mr. Lord pledged the support of 
the American Federation of Labor to as- 
sist the American Mining Congress in 
securing proper relief and protection 
of the industry in its hour of need. 

Since the conference, Mr. Lord has 
met with the executive committee, and to 
the courtesy of the American Federation 
of Labor as represented by Mr. Lord is 
due, to a great degree, some of the hope 
of the ultimate success of this movement. 


THE GRAPHITE SITUATION 


American graphite men have reason to 
feel thoroughly discouraged. Millions of 
dollars have been invested in the graphite 
business during the past four years, 
largely on the urgent encouragement of 
the United States Government, because 
of the shortage of foreign graphite re- 
sulting from war conditions. From the 
outset, the graphite men have faced a 
difficult proposition. They have had to 
combat freight embargoes, high labor 
costs, labor trouble, lack of organization 
in the production, and an uncertain mar- 
ket. Thousands of small investors have 
been led to take hold of graphite develop- 


ment and these small investors have 
financed many of the corporations which 
have proceeded with the development of 
this industry. 

In the words of one prominent graph- 
ite man: “Even the Government, 
which desired us to produce to the maxi- 
mum, seemed to work against us from 
every standpoint. Whenever we would 
assemble a few good workmen, the gov- 
ernment shipbuilding yards would send 
representatives into the districts and call 
out these men, offering them better 
wages to go to the shipyards, and now 
that peace seems in sight, no one seems 
to be especially interested in the life or 
death of the-industry. Something must 
be done promptly to save the thousands 
of men who have invested their money 
to produce this mineral.” 

The war minerals division of the 
American Mining Congress is endeavor- 
ing to organize the graphite men, with a 
reasonable degree of success. It is antic- 
ipated that the graphite producers will 
shortly cooperate with the object of or- 
ganization on a national basis, and we 
hope that graphite may develop into a 
permanent, profit-bearing industry. 


ANOTHER STRONG LINK 


Another strong link in the chain of the 
national organization of mining ope- 
rators was forged by the organization of 
the California chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, in San Francisco, 
January 15 and 16. The membership of 
this chapter is representative of the best 
business interests of the state and in- 
cludes both metal and oil operators. The 
chapter was organized at the request and 
upon the initiative of California Metal 
Producers’ Association, a strong and 
representative body of mining men, 
which has accomplished excellent work 
in California during the past few years. 


POTASH MEN JOIN 
WAR MINERALS DIVISION 
Among the recent activities of the war 
minerals division of the American Min- 


ing Congress was a resolution inviting 
the potash producers of America to join 
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with the division in an effort to place do- 
mestic production of the minerals and 
metals mentioned in the War Minerals 
Bill upon a permanent and _ profitable 
basis. Mr. Victor Barndt, of Tonopah, 
Nevada, heavily interested not only in 
metal mining, but in the development of 
potash, has been elected to membership 
in the executive committee, and an invi- 
tation has been extended by the com- 
mittee to the Nebraska Potash Producers’ 
Association to elect a member of the 
executive committee, thus giving the pot- 
ash producers two representatives on the 
official roster of the division. 
Communications from potash pro- 
ducers are being received and Mr. 
Barndt, after conference with the Cali- 
fornia producers, is now on his way 
East to attend a conference with the offi- 
cers of the Nebraska Association to dis- 
cuss the organization of a potash section 
of the war minerals division. It is ex- 
pected that the potash section will soon 
open a permanent office with the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress in Washington. 


LABOR AND STAGNATION 


In an article by Emmet D. Boyle, in 
this isstie, there is found a summary of 
the demands of the British Labor Party. 
The labor situation in England, -Scotland 
and Ireland is extremely serious. Strikes 
are extensive and include key-industries. 
The labor party there, as here, seems to 
lose sight of the fact that the wage for 
labor is dependent upon what labor 
creates. 

A great deal is heard these days about 
the 6-hour day for labor, excused to an 
unthinking public with the statement that 
there is not sufficient work to employ all 
labor with the 8-hour day. But the 
6-hour day to labor means more than 
that. It means time and a half for over- 
time after a working day of six hours. 

The American Labor Party apparently 
loses sight of the fact it cannot force 
capital’s operation. If capital cannot 
make a profit, it can at least remain idle, 
and idle capital means idle labor. 

For instance, the copper industry is 
facing a situation which is typical of a 
large number of industries. It has over- 
produced. There are in this country 


something over a billion pounds of cop- 
per for which there is no market. Copper 
companies are estimating their total pro- 
duction for the year, at little more than 
one-third their output during 1918. The 
cessation of war-time demands for cop- 
per, logically, means lower wages, or un- 
employment of vast numbers of men. 

American labor is entitled to the very 
best wage that industry can afford to 
pay, and the time has come when capital 
realizes this fact and is ready and will- 
ing to meet the reasonable demands of 
labor, but capital has not an inexhaust- 
ible supply of money which will enable 
it to carry on industry indefinitely at a 
loss. 


COMING DOWN 


In a recent address delivered in New 
York, George Cushing told this story at 
his own expense: 

“It had just been announced that I 
had resigned as editor of The Black 
Diamond to become head of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Coal Association when I 
met an old friend. His comment was: 
‘One thing is sure. You will aim high. 
Maybe you will hit something coming 
down.’ ” 

One somehow feels that this is ap- 
plicable to our spokesman now in France. 
Before leaving, he was credited with 
ambitions to pool the raw materials of 
the world, zone the world markets, and 
create an effective league of nations. At 
last reports he was clinging grimly to a 
hope that he could retain the former 
German colonies under international 
control—leaving the rest of the world to 
follow its nose as to commerce—and 
have the shadow rather than the sub- 
stance of a league. 

This seems, at first, like nothing short 
of humiliating defeat. It is nothing of 
the sort. Mr. Wilson is an idealist. He 
knows what should be done. His is not 
idealism. It is sublimated common sense. 

He knew, therefore, when he went 
over, that he was not going to bring back 
all he went after. He knew he would 


have to give and take—mostly give. But, 
by clinging to his common sense about 
international affairs, he at least is mak- 
ing a start. He has the egg of a league 
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of nations. He has the egg of interna- 
tional control of dispute and danger 
points. He has won the world away 
from its chaos to that extent. He aimed 
high. He has hit something coming 
down. 

We can’t subscribe to Mr. Wilson’s 
theory that the world’s raw materials 
should be internationally controlled and 
distributed. That would mean interna- 
tional control of commodity prices. Cer- 
tainly we can’t subscribe to any such a 
theory until the economics of the world 
have been reduced to a common denomi- 
nator. However, disagreement on a de- 
tail, which will be an issue a couple of 
centuries hence, does not mean disagree- 
ment with the basic idea which Mr. Wil- 
son has in mind. He wants the world 
to act in common to keep the peace. If 
this does not work to make the world 
act in common to make war, it is an ex- 
cellent plan. How it comes out depends 
wholly on how it is started out. 


ROOSEVELTIAN ARITHMETIC 

In the naif aufobiography of Theodore 
Roosevelt there is a characteristic bit of 
logic. He quotes his father as advising 
that: “If you are not going to earn 
money, you must learn not to spend it 
and get your pleasure in some other 
way.” 

To nothing is this advice more appli- 
cable and timely than to the abundant 
growth of associations now growing up 
in this country. It has been said that the 
war taught cooperation. This has led to 
the next logical suggestion which is to 
form associations.. They have sprung 
up in every conceivable direction to do 
all sorts of things. 

Associations do not earn money—in 
the commercial sense. They have no 
counters and no goods with price tags 
attached. In that sense, they are not 
earners. Yet they must spend some- 
thing. There comes in the advice of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Sr. They must learn how to 
spend less. 

In coal, six national associations and 
innumerable state and local associations 
exist. They all gather data. Part of 
what each association gets is of national 


value. Yet, when another association— 
or the government—wants that data, it 
must be gathered all over again. The 
coal trade pays the bill for all of this 
work. It pays, through taxes, for what 
the government gathers. It pays through 
membership dues, for what the various 
associations gather. It is paying too 
much for its information. This data can 
be and should be exchanged, at a great 
saving to the coal trade. 


C. H. MACDOWELL. 


An authority on nitrates who has become nationally 
known as a result of his work for the 
government during the war. 


HINES OUTLINES POLICY 
AS TO RAILROAD FUEL 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
roads, January 17 authorized the following 
significant statement: 

“The idea seems to have been suggested in 
some quarters that the Railroad Administra- 
tion proposes to pursue a policy of so combin- 
ing and using its purchasing bureau as to 
break down coal prices, with the result of 
forcing a reduction in the existing rates of 
pay for mining labor. This is not the case. 

It is the policy of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to avoid at this time any undue concen- 
tration of its purchasing power of coal and to 
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accomplish this purpose by permitting each 
road to purchase its own coal. It is further 
the policy of the Railroad Administration to 
require that all bids made and accepted shall 
be based on the existing scale of wages. 

“There can be no excuse, therefore, fur the 
making of the claim that coal operators are 
forced to reduce wages by reason of the Rail- 
road Administration accepting any prices 
which may hereafter be offered it for coal. 

“It is already fully understood that the rail- 
roads are not to use the car supply-as a means 
of affecting prices. The policy on the other 
points above referred to is being clarified by 
the issuance of the following specific instruc- 
tions, which are being issued to make this 
policy clear to the purchasing agents of the 
roads: 

“1. The railroads must not violate existing 
contracts or cancel contracts where the quality 
of coal is in accordance with specifications 
without special consideration by the central ad- 
visory purchasing committee of the reasons 
for cancelling. 

“2. The purchasing agent of each individual 
railroad shall buy the coal for that road under 
the supervision of the regionaf purchasing 
committee of his region. In all respects for 
bids the following paragraph should be 
inserted : 

“Tt is distinctly understood that all bids are 
to be based on existing rates of pay for all 
mine labor, and the price will be subject to 
readjustment in event existing rates of pay 
are changed.’ 

“On contracts awarded or orders placed the 
following paragraph should be inserted: 

“Tt is distinctly understood that the prices 
named herein are based on existing rates of 
pay for all mine labor, and the prices will be 
subject to readjustment in event existing rates 
of pay are changed.’ 

“3. For coal which it is necessary *o pur- 
chase for.requirements prior to April |, 1919, 
the purchasing agent of each railroad should 
request that bids be submitted. They shall 
not undertake to fix the price of the seller’s 
acceptance or make offers therefor, and shall 
agree only upon a price that shall be contin- 
gent upon the pay-for-mine-labor clause in 
paragraph No. 2. No negotiations for con- 
tracts for coal for delivery after April 1, 1919, 
should be undertaken without first obtaining 
the approval of the regional purchasing com- 
mittee.” 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION STRIKES 
AT WASTE OF NATURAL GAS 


Wasteful usages of natural gas such as 
burning it all day to save the trouble of turn- 
ing it off, are to be reported hereafter to the 
United States Fuel Administration, under an 
order promulgated January 9. 

Existing shortages of natural gas may be 
alleviated in some measure, Fuel Administra- 
tion officials said, by the order, which says: 


“It shall be deemed wasteful to burn natural 
gas by means-of flambeaux or open lights; to 
burn natural gas for the purpose of outside 
lighting during daylight hours; to burn nat- 
ural gas in inefficient appliances; to burn 
more natural gas than is reasonably necessary 
for the purpose which it is intended to serve: 
or to consume natural gas in any other man- 
ner which is not reasonably efficient and eco- 
nomical. Licensees are hereby directed to re- 
port to the United States Fuel Administration 
all cases where consumers persist in the 
wasteful use of natural gas.” 

The order was issued because of instances 
where natural gas was allowed to burn care- 
lessly, even when under meter regulation, as 
well as for the guidance of so-called “Free” 
consumers, whose gas costs them nothing, it 
was stated. 

Various attempts were made during the 
autumn to persuade “Free” consumers to limit 
themselves to 200,000 cubic feet a year, but 
these were unofficial as regards the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 

The marketed production of natural gas in 
the United States amounts to about 800,000,- 
000,000 cubic teet a year, serving about 10 per 
cent of the population. This product takes the 
place of over 30,000,000 tons of coal. It is 
estimated that the wastage of natural gas is 
equal to the consumption, and that a con- 
spicuous proportion of this loss results from 
practices which may readily be eradicated. 

The natural gas situation has become 
steadily worse during the last few years. In 
many parts of the country at the present 
moment it is critical; in many communities 
the consequences during the coming winter 
threatens to be serious. The supply is be- 
ginning to run short and only by the greatest 
vigilance and care can due service be obtained 
from the quantity available. The losses in 
connection with use of natural gas are greater 
relatively than those of any other commodity, 
and many of these losses are subject to im- 
mediate improvement through enforcement of 
proper regulations. 

As an example, it was pointed out that last 
winter in Louisville, Ky., when the supply of 
natural gas failed, it was found that 1.9 per 
cent of the consumers were using 30.7 per 
cent of the natural gas. 

This was due in part to the consumption of 
natural gas in converted coal furnaces, a 
wholly improper appliance for burning natural 
gas according to Fuel Administration en- 
gineers. Public Utilities Commissions are 
now prohibiting the use of natural gas in ap- 
pliances not primarily constructed for such 
use. 

The so-called free gas feature has been 
especially troublesome and has resulted in de- 
priving many domestic consumers of an ade- 
quate supply of the best fuel available for 
household use. In an extensive investigation of 
the amount of gas consumed by domestic 
consumers in West Virginia having this so- 
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called free gas service privilege (on account of 
having gas wells or gas lines on their farms), 
it was found that the average consumption 
per free consumer a year was 480,000 cubic 
feet. This is a waste of at least 350,000 cubic 
feet for each free consumer a year. There are 
at least 4,400 free consumers in West Virginia, 
and at this rate of waste this item alone 
amounts to 1,540,000,000 cubic feet a year. 

The average annual consumption for each 
domestic natural gas consumer in the United 
States is 100,000 cubic feet. 

Owing to the magnitude of the service ren- 
ered by natural gas and the significance of the 
preventable losses taking place in-its con- 
sumption, the conservation of this product 
is one of great importance, especially during 
the coming winter. The efforts of the Fuel 
Administration toward the conservation of 
natural gas have already effected a consider- 
able saving translatable in terms of coal. 


Commissions on Confiscated Coal 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
announced a ruling that an owner of coal 
confiscated by a railroad between April 1, and 
October 10, 1918, is not deprived by any regu- 
lation of the Fuel Administration in effect 
during such period, of any legal right which 
he may have to recover the purchasing agent’s 
commission which he has paid or become ob- 
ligated to pay on such confiscated coal; and, 
that the payment of such commission by a 
railroad on the settlement for coal confiscated 
during such period is not prohibited by any 
such regulation. 

This ruling, it was announced, supersedes 
all interpretations inconsistent therewith pre- 
viously issued to individual railroads or coal 
companies. 


E. S. BASTIN NEW HEAD OF 
MINERAL RESOURCES WORK 


The organization of the Division of Min- 
eral Resources recently made effective, in- 
cludes four sections—metals, non-metals other 
than fuels, mineral fuels, and foreign re- 
serves. Edson S. Bastin is the geologist in 
charge of the division, and under his direct 
supervision will come the cooperative relations 
with state surveys and state mining bureaus, 
as well as the special liaison function of co- 
ordination of the survey’s statistical work 
with the inquiries and needs of other federal 
organizations. The chief of the division will 
continue in charge of the western offices and 
in his general administrative duties will be 
assisted by F. J. Katz. 

H. S. McCaskey, the former chief, is de- 
voting his time to the study of special phases 
of American mineral resources, for which he 
has not been able to take time from his ad- 
ministrative work. He will also be avail- 
able to assist in an advisory capacity, thus 


giving the division the advantage of his ex- 
perience. 

Mr. McCaskey requested to be relieved of 
his administrative duties. It is characteristic 
of his devotion to this branch of public ser- 
vice, that at personal sacrifice, he continued 
his administrative work through the period 
of greatest demand upon his division, and 
mentioned his desire for relief only after 
the signing of the armistice. 

G. F. Loughlin is the geologist in charge of 
the section of metals; R. W. Stone the geolo- 
gist in charge of the section of non-metals 
other than fuels; C. E. Lesher, the geologist 
in charge of the section of mineral fuels, and 
J. B. Umpleby, the geologist in charge of the 
section of foreign reserves. 

The expansion of the statistical studies, 
both domestic and foreign, will continue 
under the commodity specialists with some 
added assistants, working under their direc- 
tion, while the reserve studies will be con- 
tinued in general on a geographic basis. The 
geologists of Mr. Umpleby’s section will this 
cooperate closely with the specialists of the 
other sections, with the view of giving well- 
rounded unity to the survey’s preparation of 
its annual reports on the mineral resources of 
the United States. 


Cc. H. CONNER 
Who directed the Government's control of platinum 
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COAL’S POTENTIALITIES 


By Georce H. CusHinG 


A New York lawyer said the other day that 
the motive power of the American people is 
a catch phrase. They will do anything, even 
to oversubscribing a Liberty Loan when 
they are short of money, if somebody can 
devise a catch phrase which will strike their 
keynote. Taking advantage of this peculiarity, 
those who want to reform all business invented 
the catch phrase, “Business will never be the 
same after the war.” Everyone says it today 
almost as naturally and easily as he says 
“Good-morning,” or “How is your health?” or 
“It’s a fine day, isn’t it?” 

It is peculiar that everyone believes this to 
be true. Yet no one has stopped to analyze 
the situation to determine whether such a 
revolution can be made possible. 

Nevertheless, when each man says that busi- 
ness will never be the same, he means some- 
thing that his next-door neighbor never 
thought about. When the worker says it, he 
means that wages are going to be advanced 
and that he wii have steady work. When tne 
business man says it, he means that his profits 
are going to be regular and assured. When 
the consumer says it, he means that he is 
going to get the same old service but lower 
prices. 

The worker and the business man mean that 
prices are going up. The consumer means 
that prices are coming down. There is, there- 
fore, a clash of interests. One of these days 
there is going to come a “show-down” on this 
question. 

Probably the inventor of the -catch phrase 
meant that business was going to be more 
social in future. He didn’t say as much, but 
he meant that financial and practical consid- 
erations after the war would be given less 
consideration. That is a pretty good-sized 
question to reduce to a generality. There may 
be some industries which have not been suffi- 
ciently social to be decent. I say there may 
have been; I do not know for sure. About 
the coal business I can speak. It has been 
entirely too social for its own solveney. It 
saved money by economies in pennies per ton 
in a few directions ; ; it paid money out for so- 
cial considerations in pennies and nickels per 
ton in many directions. The result, that all of 
the economies of production through twenty- 
five years were more than eaten up by the 
increased social obligations which coal as- 
sumed. Therefore, coil went in to~ sociology 
more than for profit, and was bankrupt—ad- 
mittedly insolvent—when the war came. There 
is no room for any increase, socially, in coal. 
So, if you want business generally to be more 
social in the future, you must count coal out. 
It has gone the limit now. 


There is one other thing to consider. The 


facts with which the business man has to deal 
have not been changed by the single fact that 
a war intervened between two normal périods 
in business. We had before the war and we 
have now to consider the laborceest, the ad- 
ministrative cost, the selling cost, and the 
interest on the invested capital to figure into 
the total cost of a ton of coal. Those were 
essential parts of cost of doing business be- 
fore; they are the essential parts of the cost 
of doing business now. The only way we can 
change. the total cost is to change the cost in 
one or more of these elements. 

Labor says its part of the total cost is not 
going down. 

The banks say that they made no money 
during the war, and cannot now afford to loan 
their money for less than formerly they did. 
in fact, they say that the Government is pay- 
ing for its money two and one-fourth times 
what it used to pay. Therefore, money is 
worth at least twice as much as it used to be. 

These charges for labor and capital, there- 
fore, are at an irreducible minimum. The only 
places where a reduction can be made are in 
the cost per ton of administration and selling. 
Whether that is possible or not remains to be 
seen. 

Taking the past as a criterion, it is safe to 
say that in the coal business any reduction in 
the administrative or selling expense will be 
absorbed by the increased social activity of the 
coal industry; that is, the social side of coal 
absorbed all the saving effected by the use of 
improved machinery in mines, This has in 
twenty-five years amounted to ag least one- 
half the former cost of production. It is safe 
to say that coal’s social enterprises will absorb 
any small economy which will come through 
cheaper administrative and selling methods. 
There is not much hope, therefore, that the 
ambition of the consumer will be realized and 
that he will get coal at a less price. 

There are some other things .to take into 
account. One of them is the difficulty of over- 
coming the natural or inherent handicaps of 
the mining business as a whole. In the first 
place, the coal business is essentially different 
from all other businesses, for two reasons: 

First, the supply of coal available for all 
time is now in the ground and within easy 
reach. That must be so for the very nature of 
things. 

Second, the market for coal is determined 
by conditions over which the coal producer 
has no control whatever; the amount of house 
coal used iz determined by the weather; the 
amount of steam coal used is determined by 
the general state of business. There is noth- 


ing which the operator can do to increase his 
He cannot, by ingenuity or by 


consumption. 
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advertising, create a demand that will increase 
the use of coal by a single pound. He must 
take demand as he finds it. 

Thus the coal operator must, due to the 
uncontrolled reserve of coal, meet the cumpe- 
tition of all possible comers in the matter of 
production without the ability to expand his 
sales beyond a known figure. His potential 
competition is the whole number of mines 
which can be opened into a coal depo-it which 
will, apparently, last for a thousand years or 
more. His possible market is determined by 
whether the weather in winter is cold or warm 
and whether business is good or bad. The 
industry, on this account, has a certain inher- 
ent handicap which must always prevent it 
from ever becoming universally profitable, at 
least so long as reserves of coal in the ground 
are beyond control. : 

That is to say, if all coal mifies in existence 
at any one time should become uniformly 
profitable, it would simply encourage the open- 
ing of new mines in the undeveloped coal area. 
The new competition would so greatly increase 
the po*sible output that the resulting run 
would engulf both the old and the new mines. 

This is indicated by a few facts which will 
explain the present situation in both the an- 
thracite and bituminous industry. 

For anthracite, it is customary to figure that 
the minimum of capital which any operator can 
avoid raising if he wants to open a mine is 
$3.50 per ton of annual output. This covers 
only his plant and development work. In 
addition, he has a charge for the coal itself. 
As a matter of fact, this figure is extremely 
low, probably a minimum. If the operator has 
a modern.plant and difficult development, a 
conservative capitalization is $7.50 per ton of 
annual output. To use the figure, therefore, of 
$3.50 of capital per ton of annual output is to 
be extremely conservative. : 

Last year the average output of the anthra- 
cite collieries was about 375,000 tons. This 
was the averege of the very big and little 
mines in that field. It is not the:purpose here 
to base these estimates on the mine of proved 
average size. Instead I wilk make it a little 
less than the average, even though the facts 
are the other way. So I am going to hypothe- 
cate my estimates on a mine which can pro- 
duce a thousand tons a day, and, by working 
three hundred days a year, get out 300,000 
tons of coal a year. If such a mine must have 
a capital of $3.50 per ton of annual output, the 
investment, exclusive of the cost of land— 
must amount to $1,050,000. 

On this investment the operator must pay: 

An interest charge of at least 6 per cent. 

He is entitled to a profit of at least 4 per 
cent. 

He has to meet a hazard charge of at least 
10 per cent. 

This hazard charge is something which only 
recently has been figured as part of the essen- 
tial cost of an anthracite operation. It is not 
based entirely on the actuarial figures; that is, 


it is not true that one mine in ten becomes a 
total loss each year, or that there is an een 
chance that the entire mine will be lost inside 
of ten years. 

It does mean, however, that, taking into ac- 
count the risk of losing the entire property 
before the investment has been retired and 
adding to it the cost of mine accidents, the 
total charge to accident account amounts to 10 
per cent. 

Therefore, making a total of interest rates, 
profit and hazard allowance, the operator, to 
be as-ured that he is coming out whole, must 
make an annual charge off equal to 20 per 
cent of total invested capital. On a mine of 
the size described this means that the interest, 
profit and hazard charge must annually be 
$210,000. 

In the bituminous mines it is going to be 
assumed that the average production is 150,000 
tons per year or the equivalent of 500 tons 
per day. That is above rather than below the 
average. In fact, the total average for the 
United States in 1918 was 126,000 tons. 

It is customary to say that the bituminous 
operator must have a canitalization of $. per 
ton of annual output. This means that the 
bituminous mine of the size described must 
have a total capitalization of $150,000 in 
equipment and development. This leaves out 
of consideration any cost of the land. 

The fixed financial obligations of the bitu- 
minous operator are: 

6 per cent on interest on investment. 

4 per cent for the reasonable profit. 

2 per cent for hazard. 

This means that the total charge of these 
three necessary accounts amount to 15 cents 
per ton of annual output, or 15 per cent 
on the total investment in equipment and 
development. 

The people of the United States must have 
both anthracite and bituminous coal. They 
must, therefore, pay a price for the same 
which will allow the operator to recover his 
investment during the life of his property 
and, having met all proper charges, realize 
a profit of at least 4 per cent on his invest- 
ment. It is not a great deal to ask. How 
it is going to be assured is another very seri- 
ous question. 

For example, it would take an anthracite 
operator at least thirty years to retire—at 
any proper charge to the consumer—his in- 
vestment of a million dollars on a 300,000-ton 
mine. Therefore, the anthracite operator must 
have in the ground thirty times the amount 
of coal he produces annually, or. 9,000,000 
tons. If each operator has in reserve 9,000,000 
tons of coal, and if there are in the ground 
5,000,000,000 tons of that coal, that means 
there is enough coal to support 555 mines of 
the size indicated. 

The last statement on the subject by the 
United States Geological Survey showed that 
there were 271 anthracite mines. This means 
that the present development is 48.8 per cent 
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rs the possible development in the anthracite 
eld. 

There is in the ground enough anthracite 
coal to last another hundred years. And yet 
there is under development today 488 per 
cent of that coal. 

Only one of two things can happen: The 
existing mines must be relied upon to get out 
the coal, or the available supply of anthracite 
must be increased to the serious danger to 
the right to any anthracite at all of the next 
generation living in the immediate vicinity of 
these mines. 

It seems, in fact, that the present develop- 
ment of present anthracite mines has gone 
as far as it is safe. Indeed, the fuel admin- 
istration acted on the theory that 10 per cent 
of the existing mines are not necessary. Its 
bulk line cost was on only 90 per cent of the 
production. This may account for the fact 
that most observers of the anthracite situa- 
tion have said that the development of that 
field has reached the peak and must be ex- 
pected to recede rather than increase from 
now on. This is so in spite of the present 
inclination of the United States Senate to 
hold that the development of the anthracite 
deposit should be more extensive in order 
that through greater competition—regardless 
of the waste—the price may be less. 

In bituminous coal we have an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. There is, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, 4,188,600,- 
000,000 tons of coal in the ground. Hereto- 
fore it has been indicated that the expected 
production from each bituminous mine can 
be 150,000 tons per year. If that mine is to 
have a life of thirty years and hopes in that 
time to retire its investment, it should have 
in reserve at least 4,500,000 tons of coal. This 
means that there is room in the bituminous 
field for 930,800 bituminous mines of the size 
indicated. 

Instead of there being any such number, 
5,000 such mines are more than would be 
needed to meet in normal times the demand 
for coal as it stood in 1918. That is, the 
country consumed in 1918—or bought at least 
—600,000,000 tons of coal. To have produced 
that coal, 5,000 mines need but to have pro- 
duced 120,000 tons per year each. Therefore, 
5,000 mines are ample for all possible needs. 
But if there is room for 930,800 mines, and 
if we consider that we have 2,000 mines more 
than are needed—and therefore have 7,000 
mines all told—the actual development is only 
three-fourths of 1 per cent [.0075 per cent] 
of the potential development of bituminous 
mines. The figure 7,000 mines is used because 
it is estimated that these unnecessary 2,000 
mines have actually been developed as a re- 
sult of the high prices during the last two 
years. Therefore, it is easily possible to in- 
crease the present development of bituminous 
coal by 99% per cent and to give all of them 
a life of thirty years at full production. 

This presents a problem for the American 


people to solve. In reality it divides itself 
into two parts: 

First, the present development of anthra- 
cite is 48.8 per cent of the possible develop- 
ment in that field. What is the Government 
going to do? Will it insist that the other 
51.2 per cent shall be developed in order that 
the people now living may have, through 
greater competition, a little lower price for 
coal today. If so, two consequences must 
follow. One is that all coal operators in the 
anthracite field must lose money or consent 
to operate their mines for the benefit only of 
miners on one side, and the consumer on the 
other. Anthracite will become, therefore, 
an eleemosynary industry. The second must 
be that the present generation, scattered over 
the country, will get anthracite which it does 
not need at the expense of the future genera- 
tion in the East which will need that anthra- 
cite. 

The Government, therefore, must make 
choice between allowing the producers of 
anthracite to conduct a safe and profitable busi- 
ness and sacrificing the future generation and 
the present economy of the uses of anthracite 
coal. If the choice of courses is against both 
the present operators and the future genera- 
tion, those who have their money invested 
in anthracite will say that the experiment 
must be made at government rather than at 
private expense. 

Coming now to bituminous, a question of equal 
importance arises. Only three-fourths of ! per 
cent of the potential development has taken 
place. Even that is too great. The Govern- 
ment is now insisting that the development of 
anthracite shall be greater. Is it going to in- 
sist, also, that the development of bituminous 
shall be greater? If so, is it going to take 
the position that the bituminous coal mines 
shall be run solely for the convenience of the 
miner on one side and the consumer on the 
other, completely ignoring the right of the 
operator to get for his coal, the full cost, plus 
the return of his investment and regardless of 
any profit? 

These are pretty serious questions, but they 
must be faced some time. They may as well 
be faced now, when the coal question is under 
serious consideration, as at any other time. 

We come now to the question of keeping 
the reserve coal actually in reserve until the 
time when it will be needed. It has been 
shown before that each anthracite mine should 
have a reserve of at least 9,000,000 tons. If 
the existing 270 mines should divide the re- 
serve coal among themselves on a pro rata 
basis, they would each be compelled to con- 
trol 18,520,000 tons. In other words their 
investment in coal land would be just twice 
what it is today. Their interest charge, there- 
fore, would be just twice what it is. That 
would make their interest charge naturally 12 
per cent, as compared with the present 6 per 
cent. Perhaps that would not be an impossible 
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burden to carry. 
the price of coal. 

But when we get into bituminous we get 
a figure that is absolutely staggering. It has 
been estimated that each bituminous mine 
should have 4,500,000 tons of coal in reserve, 
or enough to last it for thirty years. But if 
the existing mines—7,000 of them—should 
control the bituminous coal in the ground, 
each mine would have to have in round num- 
bers 600,000,000 tons of coal in reserve, or 133 
times what it has today. This piles up an in- 
terest charge per ton of bituminous produc- 
tion which no conceivable market price on 
coal can stand. Nevertheless, unless this bitu- 
minous coal is held in reserve, the bituminous 
operator is facing the danger constantly, that 
when his business becomes profitable he in- 
vites its destruction by inviting new competi- 
tion to develop this reserve coal land. 

The Government of the United States must 
sooner or later take seriously into account 
this whole question of its policy twoard this 
reserve land of all coal. It must do so both 
for the simplification of the anthracite situa- 
tion and for the solvency of the- bituminous 
situation. It is a question which challenges 
the attention of the best thought in Congress. 

The questions which these series of facts 
raise are: 

Are all possible anthracite mines to be 
opened at once to the ruin of all existing 
mines and the dissipation of those reserves 
held for future generations? 

Are the bituminous mines to be compelled 
always to meet the competition of 133 times 
the existing number of mines, regardless of 
the fact that there is no need now for 2,000 
of those which exist? 

Ii the operators themselves try to control 
this situation, they are instantly faced by a 
series of questions, equally as hard to answer. 

For example, are they going to try to buy 
up this coal land? If they do, they must 
meet the furious opposition which the Reading 
Company has encountered for years because 
it tried to hold in reserve a portion of the 
anthracite coal deposit. 

If not that, are they going to try to agree 
among themselves either to restrict production 
to current need, or so to divide the market 
there will be price cutting? If they do, they 
will run headlong into the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, which was enacted to prevent just 
such business conventions. 

Shall they try to prevent new mines from 
entering the field by persuading the raliroads 
to refuse to make physical connection with 
such new mines, or by refusing to supply them 
with cars? If so, they will find themselves 
violating the Elkin’s amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce act. 

Or are the coal operators going to try to 
control the situation by buying up the exist- 
ing plants. If that is attempted, the “coal 
combination” will find itself facing the experi- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, which 


However, it would not cut 


at its inception took over the plants in the 
Pittsburgh district. In two years it found that 
those plants and their outputs had been dupli- 
cated by the reinvestment in other coal mines 
of the money which had been paid for the 
old ones. 

Taking a look briefly and quickly at the 
whole situation, it must be apparent that the 
coal business, in its essential features, has 
not changed as a result of a period of war 
being inserted between two periods of peace. 
The essential facts of coal, which are deter- 
mining, remain unchanged by the accident of 
the European war. 

I am quite willing to admit that the coal 
business never should be the same as it was 
before. I must confess, however, that it can- 
not change much until the fixed conditions, 
which the trade confronts, can in some way 
be changed radically. Still, it is one thing to 
say that a situation should change; it is quite 
another thing to change it. Indeed, the prob- 
lem is of such a character that the immediate 
and needed reform in the coal business is 
beyond the jurisdiction of the men who are 
engaged in the coal industry. That is, the 
coal problem cannot be solved until public 
policy touching the coal reserves has been 
outlined. There must, in my opinion, be a 
cooperative movement between the trade and 
the Government, first, to arrive at this public 
policy, and then to get a working plan under it. 

This is a problem which one of these days 
will have to be solved. We might as well 
begin discussing it now. 


Great Increase in Coal Cars Loaded 


A report was received by the Director 
General from the Car Service Section of 
the Railroad Administration on the quan- 
tity of coal of all kinds loaded by roads for 
the week ended November 30, 1918, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1917, a sum- 
mary of which follows: 


1918 1917 
Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite , 
Total cars lignite 4,133 


199 245 221,159 


A summary of reports for the week ended 
December 7, 1918, as compared with the 
same period of 1917, based on actual reports 
from most roads, but with the estimated 
results of some roads, follows: 


1918 


Grand total cars all coal.. 


1917 
Total cars bituminous 

Total cars anthracite 

Total cars lignite............ 


227,573 244,674 


Total increase of 1918, up to and includ- 
ing the week ended December 7, over the 
same period of 1917, 590,715 cars. 


Grand total cars all coal.. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION SHOWS 
MARKED DECLINE SINCE 1913 


Development of the Transvaal mines for 
the period 1913 to 1917 accounts for over 40 
per cent of the total world output statistically 
recorded. Between 1900 and 1912 there has 
been a steady increase in the total annual out- 
put, the world production for the latter year 
being 83 per cent in excess of the output in 
1900, the Federal Reserve Board points out. 

For 1913, the output of the Transvaal mines 
for the first time shows a substantial decrease, 
which is also reflected in the total world pro- 
duction figures. During the first year of the 
great war the Transvaal gold output shows a 
further recession, which, together with de- 
creases in the gold production in Australia 
and in minor countries, accounts for a shrink- 
age in output below the 1908 total. In 1915 
the volume wf gold production in South 
Africa, the United States, and Canada was 
unusually large, with the result that the total 
world output for the year (470.5 millions) is 
the largest ever recorded. During the follow- 
ing year the South African output shows an 
increased total, though the world production 
fell off by 16.3 millions, because of reduced 
operations in the United States, Russia and 
Australia. 

In 1917 practically all the important gold- 
producing countries report considerable de- 
creases in their output, the total for the year 
falling more than 20 millions short of the 1916 
total. For 1918, shortage of the labor supply, 
high cost of materials, and the prevalence of 
the influenza in the principal mining sections 
are the main reasons given for the large de- 
cline in output for the year just ‘ended. 


DISTRICT FUEL REPRESENTATIVES 
ORDERED TO CLOSE OFFICES 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
requested all its district representatives to 
give all employes of their offices notice of the 
ending of their work, it has been announced. 

These offices will cease their official func- 
tions as of February 1, except that between 
February 1 and 15 statistics and records to 
and including January 31 will be compiled and 
prepared for transmission to Washington 
headquarters, together with such other records 
as properly belong to the Fuel Administration. 


Import Restriction on Iron Ore Lifted 


The War Trade Board announced, January 
15, that the restriction upon the importation 
of iron ore has been removed, and that li- 
censes will be issued, when the applications 
therefor are otherwise in order, for the im- 
portation of iron ore from any country. 

This supersedes W. T. B. R. 308, issued 
November 11, 1918, as to low phosphorus iron 
ore from Spain, Sweden, Norway, and North 
Africa, and W. T. B. R. 359, issued December 
7, 1918, as to calcined spathic iron ore originat- 
ing in and coming from England. 


Restriction on Chrome Ore Removed 


The War Trade Board announced, January 
15, that the restriction upon the importation 
of chrome ore or chromite has been removed, 
and that licenses will now be issued, when 
the applications therefor are otherwise in 
order, for the importation of chrome ore or 
chromite from any country. 


Gold production of the world. 


(Estimates of the Director of the United States Mint. 


1901 


$78, 666, 700 
500 


9,089, 500 
76, 880, 200 


9,395, 900 
000 


$94,373,800 ($00,435, 700 |s04, 560, 
12,023,900 | 8,382,800 
19, 496, 500 | 26,684, 300 | 28,052, 


135, 358, 000 
82, 391, 400 75, 677, 700 


12,087, 700 | 10,383, 600 
46, 241, 900 | 48, 984, 700 


401, (7, 200 |412, 632, 900 


1911 


1915 1916 


$96, 890, 000 
100 
33,151,000 


191, 538, 400 


60, 184, 200 
11, 054, 100 
60, 359, 300 


$101,035, 700 | $92, 590, 300 
18,938,971 | 19, 235, 000 
28, 586,302 | 22,500,000 


188, 033, 156 | 192, 182, 900 
18,915,324 | 19,282,200 


24,015, 188 | 21,941,000 
25,382,609 | 18,534, 

11, 522,457 | 11,208,500 
53,938,417 | 56,751,800 


BS 8 


8852 822 


461, 989, 700 


470, 466, 214 454, 176, 500 


Preliminary estimates of the Federal Reserve Board. 


3 
1900 1902 | 1903 1908 | «(1905 1908 1907 1s 180 
| 
2 United States... .....|879,171,000 880, 000, 000 |$73, 501, 700 |$80, 464, 700 |$88, 180, 700 | 000 |s90, 673, 400 
4 Canads............---| 27,880,800 21, 336, 700 | 18,834, 500 | 16, 400,000 | 14, 610, 400 109 | 9, 389, 200 
20,145, 800 22, 533, 400 | 24, 632, 200 | 24, 803, 200 22, 291, 00 | 200 | 83,381,200 
8,671,900 39,023,700 | 67,908, 100 85,913, 900 /113, 329, 100 196, 520, 600 |170, $88, €00 
Australasia: | 
498, 900 81, 678,800 | 89,210, 100 | 87,767,300 | 85,926, 500 | 73,327, 300 | 71,007,900 
British Indis.........| 9,436, 9, 588, 100 | 11,428,900 | 11,495, 500 | 11,950, 200 | 10,898, 800 | 10, 988, 200 
35,773, 42, 676, 900 | 40, 266, 000 | 40, 242, 700 | 41, 350, 200 | 60,108, co0 | 60, 27, 100 
876, 300 |262, 492, 900 |296, 737,600 [825, 961, 500 [347,087,300 047, 700 | “443, 008, 200 (464, 089, 169 
United States........| $96,289,100 993, 451, 800 | $88,884, 400 | $94, | $83,750,700 | $68, 493, 600 
10,308,800 12,648,800 | 16, 598,900 | 15, 15, 200,000 | 14, 782, 000 
95,579,600 22,199,000 | 28,507,800 | 28, 18,000,000 | 15, 000,000 
‘Transvaal........ 188, 298, 100 | 181,885, 500 | 173, | 186,503,490 | 175,000, 000 
175,180,000 | | | ‘17, 17,245,000 | 12,500, 000 
Western Austral 514,900 | 27,165,700} 25, | 20,130,800 
Other Australia..|f 5,470,000 { | | | 15,884,700 |f $2,000,000 
British 10, 718,400 11, 055, 700 | 12,178,000 | 11, 10, 756,800 | 10,000, 000 
61,828,400 €9; 751,700 | 66, 406,600 | 49, 56, 188,800 | 60,000, 000 
Total........-.| 455,260,800 | | 406, 136, 100 | 450,941, 100 | 430, | 423, 500, 200 | 376, 778,600 
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CALIFORNIA CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS, FORMALLY ORGANIZED 


On January 15 and 16, the metal and oil 
producers of California met at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, to organize the Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress. There were present a total of 160 of 
the leading mining men of the state. Albert 
Burch, President of the California Metal Pro- 
ducers Association, presided, and G. M. Swin- 
dell, acted as secretary. 

H. Foster Bain, Assistant Director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, gave an interesting 
talk on the history of The American Mining 
Congress, reviewing the early work of the 
organization, which resulted in the’creation of 
the Bureau of Mines, with Dr. J. H. Holmes, 
as Director, and advocated a concentrated ef- 
fort to secure a Department of Mines and 
Mining, with representation in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Bulkeley Wells, President of The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, was present, and in his 
address reviewed the more recent activities 
of the organization: The War Minerals Re- 
lief Bill, to give aid to chrome, manganese, 
pyrite, and other products, which promises to 
be of material benefit to the producers of war 
minerals; the ‘work done by the Revenue 
Legislation Committee, which succeeded in 
securing in the Senate the adoption of six out 
of eight of their recommendations; the effort 
to secure for gold producers some reliet 
from present conditions, which resulted in the 
appointment by the Treasury Department of 
a committee to study the situation and make 
recommendations. Mr. Wells is a memebr of 
that committee. Regarding the labor situa- 
tion, Mr. Wells believes it folly to reduce 
wages, until the cost of living is changed. He 
urged for the Congress the hearty support of 
the mining men of the country, and asked 
that the officers be backed vigorously and 
promptly in the work they are doing. 

Albert Burch, the presiding officer, told the 
meeting that he had known little about The 
American Mining Congress until a year ago, 
when, upon being in Washington and availing 
himself of its services, he found it invaluable 
in securing results. He called particular at- 
tention to the activities of the organization in 
securing $1.00 per ounce for silver. 

J. K. Lynch, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, stated that civilization and min- 
ing have gone hand in hand, and that mining 
is necessary to our high standard of civiliza- 
tion. He pointed out that the world is depen- 
dent on iron for progress; electricity is depen- 
dent on copper. From a bankers’ standpoint, 
mining may be divided into four stages: 
prospecting, exploration, development, and 
production. When a mine is ready for pro- 
duction, it may be considered a manufacturing 


business, and until this stage is reached, the 
banker is not interested. Mr. Lynch stated 
that the gold reserve in Federal Reserve 
Banks on January 3, 1919, was $2,092,000,000— 
about 33 per cent of the gold in the country. 
The ratio of gold to credit in this country on 
June 30, 1918, was 1 :5; at the end of the next 
fiscal year it is estimated at 1:2%. Only for 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the country would 
have been bankrupt during the war. 

Frank B. Anderson, President of the Bank 
of California, at San Francisco, gave an in- 
tensely interesting address, at the luncheon on 
January 16, on “The Attitude of Bankers To- 
ward Mining Investments.” 

T. A. O’Donnell, formerly assistant to the 
oil director of the U. S. Fuel Administration, 
in charg of production, told of the accom- 
plishments of the American Oil Industry dur- 
ing the war. Mr. O’Donnell believes that 
every phase of the conflict was dependent 
upon petroleum production, which came in 
greater part from the United States. He 
pointed out that the Government here asked 
oil producers to cooperate, rather than forc- 
ing them, with the result that when oil pro- 
ducers, where asked to produce more oil, they 
responded by spending large sums of money 
in equipment and development, much of which 
is now useless. The oil output in 1918 was 
3 per cent larger than in 1917. 

A. Rickard, editor of the Mining and 
Scientific Press, advocated a publicity cam- 
paign for the work of The American Mining 
Congress, calling attention to the tremendous 
good which results from giving publicity to the 
operations of mining companies. Mr. Rickard 
believes that the war has brought home force- 
fully to the American people the great im- 
portance of the mining industry. 

The meeting particularly advocated a cam- 
paign for a Department of Mines and Min- 
ing, and Judge John F. Davis discussed the 
necessity for this action in a thoroughly ca- 
pable manner. D. M. Folsom discussed the 
fundamental relationship and dependencies of 
industry upon fuel, and asserted that peace 
has not altered this dependency. 

Altogether it was a most satisfactory meet- 
ing, and the Chapter starts with the whole- - 
hearted backing of the most prominent min- 
ing men of California, and promises to be an 
unqualified success. 

The following were elected as directors, 
and a meeting will be held, February 13, at 
which a governor, vice-governors, and sec- 
retary will be elected: 

Directors for one year term: Andrew 
Carrigan, L. D. Gordon, M. H. Whittier, -K. 
R. Kingsbury, and Clifford G. Dennis. 
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Directors for two-year term: Albert Burch, 
George W. Metcalfe, W. J. Loring, E. L. 
Doheny, and John Barneson. 

Directors for three year term: F. W. 
Bradley, T. A. Rickard, J. H. Mackenzie, L. 
P. St. Clair and H. R. Gallagher. 

Mr. Rickard asked to be relieved of the ap- 
pointment, believing that he can render more 
useful service as a detached critic. 

Mr. Rickard has written an editorial, which 
appears in the January 25 issue of Mining and 
Scientific Press, “The American Mining Con- 
gress,” which so thoroughly explains the spirit 
of the meeting that we quote therefrom as 
follows: 


“During the past week a California Chapter of 
the American Mining Congress has been organzed 
under the auspices of the California Metal Pro- 
ducers’ Association of San Francisco and the Cham- 
ber of Mines and Oil of Los Angeles. The meetings 
on January 15 and 16 in San Francisco proved an 
unqualified success, as was assured from the start 
because the affair had the wholehearted backing of 
the best men in our mining community. A _ report 
of the proceedings appears on page 128 of this issue. 
In due course we hope to publish the text of the 
principal addresses, which dealt with subjects of 
national interest. Mr. Albert Burch, the chairman of 
the Metal Producers Association, presides over the 
sessions with conspicuous success, due in no small 
degree to the esteem with which he is held by the 
fraternity of Western mining men. The Congress 
in recent years has been fortunate in its presidents; 
Mr. Walter Douglas has been succeeded by Mr. 
Bulkeley Wells, who was present and added largely 
to the interest of the occasion by the appropriately 
prominent part he took in the discussions. Mr. J 

Callbreath, the secretary and chief organizer of 
the Congress, and to whom the success of its political 
activities at Washington are largely due, gave a most 
informant history of the organization, and, of course, 
took a guiding part in the business meetings. Our 
friends in the South were worthily represented by 
Messrs. G. M. Swindell, who acted as local sec- 
retary, and by Mr. T. A. O’Donnell, whose speech on 
the part that petroleum played in the war, was the 
chief feature of the dinner on Wednesday evening. 
One consequence of the convention was the new start 
given to agitation in favor of creating a Federal De- 
partment of Mines with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 
The campaign for this purpose was launched in an 
eloquent address by Mr. John Davis, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer not without experience of mining. 
We hope to publish this address at an early date. 
Another important utterance was that of Mr. Frank 
B. Anderson, the President of the Bank of California, 
who explained the attitude of bankers toward mining 
enterprise in a weighty speech that was heard with 
eager attention and that our readers will find stimu- 
lating to serious thought. This brief summary of the 
convention will indicate to those not present that 
the proceedings were well organized, and unusually 
informing. One fact was unmistakable, namely, that 
this gathering of mine operators and mining engineers 
was thoroughly tired of being regulated, controlled, 
and disciplined by the halo-hatted gentlemen at Wash- 
ington. While willing to submit to the unpleasant- 
ness of war-time, they were looking forward to their 
accustomed freedom of initiative. Every expression 
of protest against unnecessary regulation after the 
was, elicited prompt approval, and any reference to 
the necessity for giving the customary scope to 
individual effort evoked loud applause. This fact is one 
that sagacious politicians—not to mention statesmen— 
will not disregard, for we believe it to be no mere local 
manifestation of feeling. In this as in other matters, 
the mining community in the nation. The experience 
of the war period has shown the mining community 
that it needs to be protected at Washington against 
ill-digested legislation, whether on the score of taxes 
and embargoes, or of regulations devised sometimes 
by persons in control of the market. The com- 
mittees sent to the national capital to protest 


against sundry eccentricities of legislation have been 
assisted by Mr. Callbreath and his colleagues in a 
manner for which they have reason to feel grateful. 
Until recently, the Mining Congress has been sup- 
ported mainly by the small operators, but now the 
large companies have decided to cooperate. For in- 
stance, in Arizona, the copper companies have agreed 
to contribute 10 cents per $1,000 of annual produc- 
tion, the contribution being limited to a maximum 
of $6,000 and a minimum of $60 per company. This 
financial assistance is given without representation 
on the board of management, so that there is no 
danger of the big interests exercising undue control. - 
The vote is still restricted to individual membership. 
It is now proposed to enlarge the activities of the 
Mining Congress, by organizing eight statistical and 
technical divisions, but. we trust that the mistake of 
duplication already heing made by the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines will not be imitated. 
If .the Mining Congress should fail, it will be by 
reaching out unduly and trespassing on tne preserves 
of the official agencies. We believe that the Mining 
Congress has a useful function to perform on behalf 
of the mining industry,, and we trust that it will 
not endanger its effectiveness by undertaking to do 
too much.” 


CAPTAIN STEIDLE LOSES EYE 
WHILE LEADING MEN IN BATTLE 


The many friends of Capt. Edward Steidle, 
formerly in charge of one of the mine-rescue 
cars of the Bureau of Mines, will regret to 
learn that during the bitter fighting preceding 
the signing of the armistice, Steidle, who had 
just recovered from a previous injury, was 
again seriously injured while leading his com- 
pany in attack. 

In a letter written at the base hospital in 
Paris to the chief mining engineer of the 
bureau, Captain Steidle says: 

“November 1, while attached with my com- 
pany to an attccking unit of marines, I re- 
ceived a second injury. I am progressing as 
well as can be expected, but have suffered the 
loss of my right eye. With proper medical 
attention and a refit of glasses, I expect to be 
in good working condition again in due 
course.” 

After stating that he has served on the line 
75 per cent of the time he has been in France, 
he adds: 

‘It mitht Fe of interest to state that m~ 
major sent a dispatch rider to Paris, after my 
arrival here, inquiring whether I could return 
again to the regiment, stating that I was 
slated for a majority, and could accompany 
troops to Germany—my most ardent desire.” 


Federal Electric Sirens Approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories 


Under date of October 11, 1918, the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories conferred approval 
upon all types of Federal Electric Sirens. 
This approval, of course, refers to the device 
itself and forms the strongest kind of evidence 
that the Federal Electric Siren is properly 
designed and carefully built, so that it takes 
its place among standard types of electrical 
apparatus. 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN 1918 
WAS 345,500,000 BARRELS 


The quantity of crude petroleum marketed 
from oil wells and field storage tanks in the 
United States in 1918 reached the record- 
breaking total of 345,500,000 barrels, as shown 
by preliminary estimates made by John D. 
Northrop, o1 the Umited Gevivgnal 
Survey, Department of the Interior. This out- 
put is an apparent gain of 3 per cent over the 
former high recerd, 335,315,601 barrels, estab- 
lished in 1917. The output is apportioned 
among the major fields as follows: 


Field. 1917. 
Appalachian 24,932,205 
Lima-Indiana 
Illinois 
Oklahoma-Nansas.... 
Cent. & No. Texas.... 
North Louisiana 
Gulf Coast 
Rocky Mountain...., 
California 
Alaska and Michigan. 


1918. 
25,300,000 
3,100,000 
13,300,000 
loy.oV0,000 


10,300 


335,315,601 345,500,000 


The output in 1918 includes no less than 
6,500,000 barrels of crude oil removed from 
field storage, but excludes drafts aggregating 
20,500,000 additional barrels from stocks of 
pipe-line companies. The surface reserve of 
crude oil held by oil producers and pipe-line 
companies in the United States at the end of 
1918 is estimated at 123,000,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 150,000,000 barrels at the end of 
1917. These figures show that the demand for 
domestic petroleum in 1918 amounted to about 
366,000,000 barrels. The exports of crude oil, 
most of it to Canada and to northwestern 
Mexico, aggregated about 5,500,000 barrels, 
leaving a total of 360,500,000 barrels available 
to supply domestic needs. This quantity was 
insufficient, however, and about 36,500,000 bar- 
rels was imported, nearly all of it from Mex- 
ico, to meet the domestic requirements, which 
amounted in all to about 397,000,000 barrels. 

The increase in outp.t was made inres - 
to a steadily growing demand for petroleum, 
expressed in advancing prices for crude oil, 
which were stabilized, with governmental ap- 
proval, at record levels during the closing 
months of the year. As indicated in the fore- 
going table, the most pronounced response to 
the stimulus of the war-time demand for 
petroleum was in the central and north Texas, 
north Louisiana, Rocky Mountain, and Cali- 
fornia fields, but the gain credited to the old 
Appalachian field, though mocerate, i a> @- 
nificant. The increase in the output of this 
field was due in large measure to successful 
drilling in Kentucky, particularly in Estill, Lee, 
Lincoln, Breathitt, and Allen counties. 

In California the principal source of new 
production was the Montebello field, discov- 
ered in 1917 in Los Angeles county, which, 


with the Casmalia district, in Santa Barbara 
county, and with the older districts in both 
the San Joaquin Valley and the coastal-south- 
ern divisions, apparently succeeded in estab- 
lishing a new record for oil production in Cali- 
fornia, exceeding 100,000,000 barrels. 

The gain in the Rocky Mountain field is 
credited to Wyoming and is ascribed in part to 
the Big Muddy field, in the western part of 
Converse county, in part to the drilling a few 
new wells of large capacity in the heart of 
the Salt Creek field, Natrona county, and in 
part to the results of providing marketing 
facilities for the Warm Springs field, Hot 
Springs county, and for the Pilot Butte-Mav- 
erick Springs district, in Fremont county. 
New and potentially productive sources of 
oil were proved in Wyoming in 1918, on Buck 
Creek, in Niobrara county, and on Rock River 
in the eastern part of Carbon county. 

Credit for the gain in the north Louisiana 
field belongs almost wholly to the Pine island 
district, in Caddo Parish, opened near the end 
of 1917, and extensively and successfully de- 
veloped during 1918. Near the end of 1918 a 
new oil pool of apparent great promise, termed 
the Bull Bayou district, was opened in the 
southeastern part of De Soto Parish, about 3 
miles south of the Crichton field. 

Momentous developments that affected the 
future supply of high-grade petroleum in the 
United States took place in 1918 in the central 
and north Texas field, after petroleum had 
been discovered in considerable quantities near 
Ranger, Eastland county; near Caddo, in 
Stephens county; near Brownwood, in Brown 
county, and near Burkett, in Coleman county, 
in 1917, About sixty oil wells were completed 
during 1918, and at the end of that year the 
new field was credited with a potential ca- 
pacity of 50,000 barrels of oil a day, though its 
actual capacity, limited by pipe-line facilities, 
was only about 18,000 barrels a day. The cam- 
paign of wildcat drilling, radiating from the 
centers named, extended over more than forty 
counties in northern Texas before the end of 
1918, and will doubtless result in the opening 
of other pools of high-grade oil in 1919. 
_The decrease charged to the Oklahoma- 
Kansas field is accounted for by the failure of 
wildcat drilling to discover new fields com- 
parable with the declining Cushing, Healdton, 
Eldorado, and Augusta fields. In Kansas new 
territory was opened in Butler county, north 
of the Eldorado field, and in Greenwood 
county, east of that field. In Oklahoma a 
productive pool, known as the Youngstown 
pool was developed in Okmulgee county, 
and strictly new oil territory was opened 
in Stephens county, several miles west of 
the Healdton district. 

The diminution in the output of the Gulf 
fleld is due to the decline in the output of the 
Goose Creek pool, Harris county, Texas, and 
to the normal decline in that of the other 
dominant pools in that field. New pools of 
promise were discovered in the Gulf field in 


| 
15,600,000 
| 13,000,000 
21,700,000 
12,600,000 
101,300,000 
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1918 at West Columbia, Brazoria county, Tex., 
and at Big Hill, Matagorda county, Tex., 
though neither added materially to production 
in that year. 


ITALY SUFFERS MORE FROM FUEL 
SHORTAGE THAN OTHER NATIONS 


Italy, whose population as a whole was 
without coal for heating, and in large part 
without gas for cooking, for many months of 
the war period, was the worst sufferer from 
fuel shortage among the allied nations, ac- 
cording to the report of the commission sent 
to Europe by United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator H. A. Garfield. 

Switzerland, which now faces a_ severe 
shortage, managed throughout the conflict to 
obtain a considerable supply of coal from 
Germany, although under an agreement forced 
on her “upon disadvantageous terms, te re- 
port says. France is continuing to furnish to 
Switzerland the tonnage Germany had allotted 
from Alsatian fields. Germany was Switzer- 
land's chief source of supply before the war. 

Belgium, the commission found, should be 
able to produce immediately more coal than 
needed for its own consumption, since its 
industries were so thoroughly ruined during 
German occupation. 

Representatives of the Italian Government, 
the commission reports, urge an annual na- 
tional supply of 12,000,000 tons to meet actual 
requirements, drawing attention to the fact 
that “while the people may suffer privation 
without protest in war time,” with the coming 
of peace a refusal to supply fuel “may give 
rise to serious disturbances.” E 

The whole of this quantity would of neces- 
sity be imported, since Italy’s only domestic 
fuel is a very poor grade of lignite. Under 
the spur of war needs, however, the produc- 
tion of this lignite was forced up to 2,500,000 
tons in 1918, as against 700,000 tons before the 
war. 

italy was receiving but 7,000,000 tons of coal 
during the last years of the war, the report 
says, as against minimum necessities of 
10,000,000. 

During the first three months of 1917 a 
total of 120 out of 128 gas nlants in Italy were 
shut down, leaving only those in the larger 
cities in operation, the commission found. 
From April 1, 1917, to November 1, 1918, con- 
sumers were allowed gas during an aggregate 
of only four hours a day for cooking purposes. 
During 1917 and a part of 1918 textile indus- 
tries, paper mills, glass factories, and other 
non-war industries were cut down to less 
than 10 per cent of their normal requirements. 

The report expresses some doubt as to 
whether Great Britain will be able, “in view 
of conditions at home and the heavy demand 
at home and elsewhere,” to resume the annual 
exports of some 8,500,000 tons to Italy main- 
tained in pre-war years. 


Under date of November 18, 1918, and while 
the Fuel Administration commission was in 
Rome, the government established a monopoly 
over coal and several other commodities, in- 
cluding petroleum, sugar, coffee and tea. It 
was said that the necessary approval by the 
Chamber of Deputies was anticipated. The 
creation of this monopoly, the commission 
points out, will “greatly change the conditions 
surrounding any prospective coal trade of the 
United States with Italy, as well as existing 
trades in such commodities as petroleum.” 

Discussing exports from the United States 
to Italy, the report says that, “due in part to 
war conditions and in part to a coal strike in 
Great Britain, they rose from 82,000 tons in 
1913 to 287,000 in 1914, to 1,714,000 in 1915, 
and to 1,040,000 tons in 1916.” These figures, 
the report states, are from Italian govern- 
mental sources, and are smaller than those of 
United States records. 

After 1916 imports from the United States 
slumped until, for the first nine months of 
1918, they amounted to but 9,700 tons. This 
was due, says the report, to prohibitive freight 
rates and shortage of ships, adding: 

“The subject of importation of American 
coal is here, as elsewhere in Europe, almost 


entirely a question of shipping and freight 
rates.” 


Permits Required for Certain Smokeless 
Shipments 


To correct a slight misconception of its 
order of January 16 regarding the removal of 
restrictions on shipments of bituminous coal 
and smokeless coal by way of the docks on 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, the United 
States Fuel Administration pointed out that 
this order still keeps in effect a provision that 
“low volatile smokeless coal shall not be sold 
or shipped from docks on Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior for use by domestic consumers 
unless a permit for such sale or shipment 
shall first have been obtained from the dis- 
trict representative of the United States Fuel 
Administration, in charge of said docks.” 

The order also declared valid all permits 
heretofore or hereafter obtained from the dis- 
trict representative in charge of said docks, 
under the proviso of the order of January 2, 
1919, although granted without the approval 
of the Federal Fuel Administrator. 


Restriction on Copper Ore Lifted 


The War Trade Board announced, January 
15, that the restriction upon the importation 
of copper ore and copper concentrates (W. 
T. B. R. 428, issued December 19, 1918) has 
been removed, and that licenses will now be 
issued, when the applications therefor are 
otherwise in order, for the importation, from 
any country, of copper ore and copper con- 


centrates, regardless of the copper content 
thereof. 
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COLORADO CHAPTER HOLDS 
ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


With an attendance far exceeding any meet- 
ing of mining men in Colorado for some time, 
the annual convention of the Colorado Chapter 
of The American Mining Congress was nota- 
ble this year for the fine spirit of fellowship 
evinced and the practical work accomplished. 

The convention lasted three days, beginning 
January 2, and from every mining county in 
Colorado operators, mine managers and min- 
ing engineers assembled in response to the 
call of the Colorado Chapter and the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association. The meeting 
marked the close of the first year of work of 
the chapter, organized by Western Secretary 
Burns in November, 1917, and the report of 
Secretary Tomblin, in behalf of the board of 
directors, showed a year of accomplishment 
and expansion. 

The resignation as governor of the Colo- 
rado Chapter of Bulkeley Wells, now Presi- 
dent of The American Mining Congress, was 
made public, and Robert S. Ellison, vice-gov- 
ernor of the chapter, representing the oil 
industry, was elected governor to succeed Mr. 
Wells. Mr. Ellison,- formerly of Colorado 
Springs and closely allied with both metal and 
oil producers, is one of the most popular and 
active of the younger business men of the 
state. 

J. F. Welborn, president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, and Samuel D. 
Nicholson, president of the Western Mining 
Company, of Leadville, were elected vice-gov- 
ernors. M. B. Tomblin, secretary, was elected 
to the joint secretaryship of the Colorado 
Chapter and the Colorado Metal Mining As- 
sociation. 

President Wells and Secretary Callbreath, 
of the Congress, were present and participated 
in the program, speaking on the gold situa- 
tion, national legislation, and the plans for 
enlarged work of The American Mining 
Congress. 

The Colorado meeting was a real conven- 
tion filled with live discussions and laying the 
ground work for a big year ahead of the 
chapter. Secretary Tomblin had assembled 
many of the state’s best speakers, and serious 
discussions, some of them a bit lively, were 
had of such subjects as freight rates for ores 
and supplies, blue-sky laws and business pro- 
motion, legislation affecting the Colorado min- 
ing industry, state compensation insurance, 
and so forth. 

A subject covered by the program was 
“County Organization,” a phase of chapter 
work often neglected’ by the state organiza- 
tions, but found to be quite successful in 
Colorado. W. B. Lewis, president of the 
Boulder County Mining Association, a live 
organization of 500 members, told the story 
of how the association does its work and the 
fine effect, not alone on the industrial and 
labor conditions, Lut the social conditions of 


the county. It was a story of great human 
interest, showing what possibilities are in store 
for the chapters which adopt and will follow 
up the plans worked out in Colorado. 

In his address to the delegates Secretary 
Callbreath stated that he beneved Congress 
might be induced to cooperate in looking for- 
ward to the development of the oil shale in- 
dustry through an investigation of its by- 
products. He believed there might be a simi- 
lar development of by-products from coal. 
The convention afterward adopted resolutions 
urging appropriations to be expended by the 
Bureau of Mines for these investigations. 

Important resolutions covering both na- 
tional and state legislation were adopted. 

Kditorially, the Daity Mail Record. of 
Denver, congratulates the officers of the chap- 
ter on the fact that all mining interests of the 
state, from the largest operators to the least 
important, are now represented in the Colorado 
Chapter. 


FRENCH IN NEED OF IRON 
AND STEEL FROM AMERICA 


Newly opened channels for the American 
iron and steel industry are indicated by ad- 
vices from the French Ministry of recon- 
struction. 

The War Trade Board has received notifi- 
cation that the French Ministry of Recon- 
struction, Bureau of Raw Materials, will con- 
sider favorably applications to import quanti- 
ties of iron and steel. In 0} aiming ’ 
import licenses it was stated that American 
firms or their French agencies will be given 
the same consideration as French firms. 


Fuel Saving in Clay Products 


Statistics of results obtained in fuel con- 
servation by 4, clay products companies 
representing practically the entire industry 
have now been compiled by states and show 
an actual total fuel saving in this industry 
alone of 1,846,996 net tons during the first 
six months of 1918. 

The curtailments of fuel in the various 
branches of these industries were the result 
of voluntary agreement on the part of the 
manufacturers after conference with the U. S. 
Fuel Administration. 


Historian for Fuel Administration 


George E. Howes has been appointed His- 
torian of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. 

By the terms of the order authorizing his 
appointment, “all matters pertaining to the 
property and records of the administration 
are under his control.” 

Mr. Howes has been, since February last, a 
member of Dr. Garfield’s personal staff, act- 
ing as assistant executive secretary to the 
United States Fuel Administration. 
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COURT UPHOLDS RATIONING 
OF NATURAL GAS AT LOUISVILLE 


The first step that has been taken to restrain 
in court the efforts of the United States Fuel 
Administration toward equitable distribution 
and conservation of the waning supply of 
natural gas has met with defeat under a deci- 
sion rendered by Judge Samuel B. Kirby in 
the Jefferson Circuit Court at Louisville, Kv. 

This court overruled the motions of the city 
of Louisville and the Rev. J. M. Maxon for a 
temporary restraining order to enjoin the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company from 
putting into effect an order of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration rationing the supply of natural 
gas to consumers in Louisville. 

The order provides that each consumer shall 
be permitted to burn not to exceed 1,000 cubic 
feet per day unless permits for additional 
amounts needed are obtained from the federal 
fuel administrator for Kentucky. It also pro- 


vides that “whenever the supply of natural gas 
is in excess of the quantity required to fill the 
demands therefor within the limit hereby im- 
posed the companies may make a pro rata 
delivery of such excess to their consumers.’ 

During the severe weather of last winter 
there was a demand considerably in excess of 
the supply which flowed through the main 
leading from the West Virginia fields to 
Louisville. During the summer the city at- 
torney of Louisville and others requested the 
Fuel Administration to take action which 
would prevent suffering from shortage of 
supply in case of another severe winter. The 
order to accomplish this result was issued 
after a conference held at the offices of the 
Fuel Administration in Washington on Octo- 
ber 10 and 11. 

This conference was attended by more than 
a score of leading officials interested, promi- 
nent citizens of Louisville, and well-known 
experts in natural gas affairs. 

It was shown that 8 per cent of the Louis- 
ville consumers use 50 per cent of the entire 
quantity of gas consumed in the city. For 
example, in the month of January, 1918, one 
residence used over 500,000 cubic feet, another 
over 400,000 cubic feet, several others over 
300,000, and seventy-eight residences from 
100,000 to 200,000 cubic feet each. Ninety-six 
and one-half per cent of the consumers used 
an average of less than 1,000 cubic feet a day 
each, or about 30,000 cubic feet a month. The 
number of consumers using more than an 
average of 1000 cubic feet a day was only 
about 1,500. 


November Petroleum Analysis 


The slight increase in the quantity of petro- 
leum run from wells and producers’ field stor- 
age tanks to market in November, 1918, from 
the Central and North Texas and Rocky 
Mountain fields failed to compensate for the 
loss, in part seasonal, chargeable in that 
month to the other fields enumerated, and the 
result was a net loss of 4.8 per cent compared 
with October, 1918, and of 1.3 per cent com- 
pared with November, 1917. 

The quantity of crude oil marketed in No- 
vember, 1918, failed to keep pace with con- 
sumption, which was greater by 2.3 per cent 
than in October, 1918, and by 5.6 per cent than 
in November, 1917. 

Although moderate additions were made to 
stocks of petroleum in November, 1918, in the 
Central and North Texas, North Louisiana, 
and Rocky Mountain fields, the total surface 
reserve of crude oil in the United States, 
exclusive of California, was reduced during 
that month by about 3,500,000 barrels. On 
November 30, 1918, stocks of petroleum in the 
fields to which this summary relates had been 
depleted to the extent of about 25,000,000 
barrels compared with the quantity in storage 
at the end of November, 1917. 

The foregoing was prepared by J. D. North- 
rop, of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS; THE 
FUTURE OF LABOR AND CAPITAL 
By Emmet D. Boye, Governor of Nevada 


In the multiplicity of problems confronting 
the governments of the world, the nation and 
the states today, it may be said that the prob- 
lem of establishing proper social and economic 
relationship between employer and employee 
is at once the most urgent and the most 
difficult. 


GOV. EMMET D. BOYLE. 


There is no occasion to refer, except in 
passing, to the history of industrial relations 
in America. Capital long since combined to 
correct the proven ills of unrestricted, cut- 
throat.competition. When these combinations 
tented to be vicionsly mononolistic in char- 
acter the pressure of public sentiment brought 
into play restrictive laws, many of them over- 
reaching in their effect, but all possessed of 
the saving grace of protection to the American 
ideal of individual incentive. With combina- 
tions in industry came combinations of wage- 
earners, and the faulty vision of ig business 
which invited rebuke in the form of restrictive 
legislation, has been matched by the faulty 
vision of workingmen who, in the pioneer days 
of the labor movement, sought to obtain their 
ends by unjustifiable means; who followed 
false prophets, and who injected unsound prin- 


ciples into their negotiations, conducted only 
too often by tactless and sometimes venal 
leaders. 

Today industry is organized in part. While 
it can hardly yet be fully absolved from the 
charge of improper interference here and 
there with orderly processes of government 
and trade, we must admit, and cheerfully so, 
that intelligence, which is another name for 
morality, has superseded the sandbag which, 
within the memory of living men, was used 
by “Business” so ruthlessly on the individual 
and the government alike. With this change 
in heart has come a relaxation of public pres- 
sure, and a consequent letting down in gen- 
eral public regulation. 

Likewise, labor is organized in part. The 
American Federatoin of Labor has, on the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, become 
the spokesman of intelligent organized labor 
in America, and has injected a sound philos- 
ophy in the principles of the trades crafts to 
which it speaks. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods, comprising the 
great majority of the train service operatives 
throughout the United States, have earned 
recognition by the public because of the in- 
telligence of their direction. Combined in 
these groups are, perhaps, two and one-half 
million of the workers in America, all of 
whom are committed to a stable policy in con- 
tractual relations with employers. Conspicu- 
ously, partisan entanglements are avoiaeu by 
these great organizations. They are attzched 
to no party and inoculated with the viru> 0° 
no false political creed. On the record, I 
make the assertion that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has stood consistently as the 
most practical and powerful single influence 
in the western hemisphere, tending to divert 
the vision of workingmen and women from 
the alluring prospects supplied in socialistic 
theory to the more practical aspect of social 
life to be found in our true national ideals. 

Passing the question of nationalization of 
the agencies of control for the moment, I 
think that I am justified in saying that, in 
general, organization tendencies in all indus- 
trial groups were proceeding in the right di- 
rection in the period which preceded the war, 
in the sense that the elements of decency and 
regard for the rights of others were appear- 
ing in more pronounced degree both in cap- 
ital and in labor combines. 

But the cessation of hostilities has set up 
potential elements of disruption at home. 
Overnight, following the signing of the arm- 
istice, the business of war—the nation’s one 
paramount industrv for neariv two 
ceased as far as utility was concerned. 

Statisticians of the Department of Labor 
estimate that there may be as many as five 
million of these war workers released, and it 
is obvious that they will be released in the 
near future. 


Among the great masses of the American 


years— 
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people, the Utopian thought of Russia, now 
struggling for practical expression there in a 
typical atmosphere of ignorant and brutal 
revolution, will find no welcome. Yet radical 
groups which have been troublesome in Amer- 
ica are ready to seize upon anything to stimu- 
late their activities among the discontented 
masses, and experience has proven that they 
succeed measurably when conditions are such 
as those which we have at this time reason- 
able cause to fear. 

The Spartacus group in Germany repre- 
sents the Bolshevic element there. France has 
in her masses a powerful socialist group. The 
plausible and alluring arguments of this ultra- 
radical European political faction will touch 
only relatively few of our people, yet it can- 
not be gainsaid that this foreign political dis- 
ease is contagious. 

Coming nearer home, let us consider the 
attitude of the working masses of England. 
There, the British Labor Party—representing 
a combination which might be likened to that 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
all other organized labor groups with the po- 
litical socialists in our own coumtry—is con- 
ceded by students of the situation a represen- 
tation in parliament of as many as one hun- 
dred seats in the total of six hundred and sev- 
enty in the House of Commons. Its demands 
include a universal minimum wage; insurance 
against unemployment; democratic control of 
industrial methods, through participation by 
the workers in such control “on the basis of 
common ownership and the means of pro- 
duction” and “equitable sharing of proceeds 
among all who participate in any capacity in 
production; state ownership of lands; the 
nationalization of railways, mines and electric 
power, canals, harbors, roads and telegraphs, 
and expropriation of indu'trial ins#rance 
companies; government control of all indus- 
tries bearing directly on the cost of living; 
the practical exem -tion 
small incomes, and for the ‘taxation of large 
incomes on a plan which does not stop short 
of a capital levy to care for the war debts of 
the nation.” 

The program of American spokesmen of 
labor appear very modest wie 
pared with these demands of our British 
brothers. The American Federation of, Labor 
proposes now only the extension of the eight- 
hour day principle; the right of workers to 
bargain collectively; the intensive organiza- 
tion of the unskilled workers, and the funda- 
mentally sound proposition that an extension 
of opportunity for intercourse and exchange 
of viewpoints between workers and managers 
be provided forthwith. The Department of 
Labor emphasizes the importance and urgency 
of the last-mentioned proposal and does so, I 
think, with clear vision of industrial needs 
and with the constructive statesmanship which 
follows such vision. 

In the confusion following the cessation of 
hostilities, with its attendant uncertainties as 


to the immediate future, came, in advance of 
any diagnosis, the usual avalanche of pre- 
scriptions of economic nostrums aimed to cure 
our potential industrial ills. It became appar- 
ent that emergency trade bolsters and restric- 
tions favorably affecting the prices of Ameri- 
can products and manufactures would have to 
be withdrawn. Seeing no immediate and prac- 
tical plan to force down prices on commodi- 
ties and manufactures other than those pro- 
duced by themselves, employer groups through- 
out the country began a noisy clamor for the 
immediate reduction of wages as a precedent 
to the downward course of prices generally. 
It was alleged that the wage factor in Ameri- 
can production constituted fully 70 per cent 
of the value represented in the salable product, 
and the whole structure of excessive price 
was upheld by immoderate compensation ex- 
acted by workers over the war period. Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, joined by the Department of 
Labor and individual wage spokesmen, replied 
in no uncertain terms that labor would resist 
any attempt to interfere with wage scales and 
hours, and these declamations brought forth 
an eager and spontaneous condemnation from 
extremists on the other side of the que:tion, 
together with an outspoken presentation of the 
theory that a “show-down” with labor was im- 
minent.” In certain financial groups the argu- 
ment was advanced shamelessly—by lesser 
lights in the world of business and industry, 
it must be confessed—that deliberate and or- 
ganized curtailment of production would 
effectively starve the insolence out of the new 
arrogant wage-earner. Happily, this inhuman, 
not to say insane, policy found no favor in the 
eyes of the real leaders in American industry. 
Particularly refreshing is the prophecy of Mr. 
Charles Schwab that labor is _ inevitably 
destined to share directly in the control of all 
industries; that of July Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, that his company 
contemplates no reduction in wages, and the 
expressions of many others that the down- 
ward deformation of the wage curve must be 
preceded by readjustments in the other factors 
of production. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
just how labor (treated for the purpose of 
immediate argument as a commodity) did 
capitalize its opportunity during the war. - 

It may smack of the academic at this time 
to attempt to analyze the causes underlying the 
upward trend of prices since the inception of 
hostilities in Europe. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to say that the insatiable demand for 
material and men during the past two years 
does not account wholly for the prices in all 
commodities now prevailing. In the case of 
most materials the intervention of regulating 
machinery prevented the rise of prices to even 
higher levels than those actually attained. It 
is interesting to note that steel, coal, wheat, 
cotton, and the bulk of the big raw product 
tonnage rose to figures averaging more than 
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120 per cent advance over pre-war prices. 
Elaborate data collected by the Bureau of the 
Census, by the Department of Labor, and by 
private statistical bureaus proved that the cost 
of living, so called, reached an average over 
the whole country of more than 60 per cent 
increase over normal. These increases would 
have been greater in the absence of control 
agencies inaugurate! wv’ Governime 
Nor was, perhaps, the law of supply and 
demand alone at work in this business. 

Unquestionably, the wage-earner in 1918 
found himself possessed of an unusual sense 
of security in his employment. From the pre- 
war conditions, when from 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 workers were th oughout every year un- 
emplo ed, and when greater numbers ¢ ite.« | 
the effects of broken and casual employment 
because there were not jobs sufficient to em- 
ploy all, the country went to a condition in 
which men were everywhere in demand. No 
devices were installed to prevent the operation 
of the same processes of control on the labor 
element in production as were applied in other 
cases. The law of supply and demand might 
have had full swing had labor pressed to the 
full its new-found advantage. 

As a device to enforce compliance with the 
terms of “hours-of-labor” agreements and 
laws, organized .wage-earners have secured 
generally the adoption of the “time and a half 
for overtime and double time for Sunday 
vork” principle in the larger industries Whe. 
shipbuilding began on a colossal scale, together 
with a production of armament and munitions, 
the Government found itself unable initially 
to enter into contracts with employers because 
of the uncertainty of the markets on any basis 
other than the so-called “cost-plus” plan. 
Great drafts were made on the labor market 
everywhere. Tremendous competition for 
labor sprung up between individual contrac- 
tors. It was no concern to them, under a 
cost-plus contract, what sums of money work- 
men were paid for their services, and recruit- 
ing by the agents of one contractor in the 
labor ranks of another became common, serv- 
ing to bid up certain wage scales to inordinate 
figures. In part, this was corrected by the 
activities of the War Labor Board, but con- 
spicuous instances of exceptional pay secured 
by workmen under these conditions over the 
war-time period are uppermost in the minds 
of the publc and tend to blind us to the 
true facts in the case. Statistics carefully 
compiled by governmental agencies throw new 
light on the situation. In the thirteen prin- 
cipal cities in the country union wage scales 
since 1907 have increased from a low instance 
of 9 per cent in New Orleans to 38 per cent 
as a high instance in the Pittsburgh district. 
These figures are based on the contracted 
hourly or weekly wage on the contracted 
scale of hours. They do not take into ac- 


count, as I interpret them, extra pay derived 
Most illuminating of 


from overtime work. 


all of the data is that which compares the 
present purchasing power of the union wage 
throughout the United States as measured in 
food at the present price of that element in 
the cost of living with the same conditions in 
1907. This data proves conclusively that the 
advance in the price of commodities which 
men must buy to live increased in much 
greater proportion than did the compensation 
of the same men. Rates of wages per hour 
advanced from a relative of 90 in 1907 to 114 
in 1917, an increase of 27 per cent. Retail 
prices of necessary commodities advanced from 
a relative of 82 in 1907 to 146 in 1917, an ad- 
vance of 78 per cent. It is obvious from 
government statistics that the wage and 
hourly scale referred to by the Department of 
Lator and by Mr. Gompers constitute in pur- 
chasing power today only 70 per cent of the 
earning capacity of the workmen in the same 
craft ten years ago. From this it will be 
deducted that the wage scale still lags far 
behind the scale of prices reached by the 
commodities which determine standards of 
living for the worker. To go further with 
statistical matters of interest in the study of 
this subject, approximately $3,000,000,000 were 
collected from industries during the year 
period ended June 30, 1918, as a proportion of 
profits from industries in excess of normal 
pre-war earnings. What proportion of the 
total excess profits of the country is repre- 
sented by these figures, I have no means of 
determining with precision. A certain famil- 
iarity with the law, its extension and its 
operations justify the assumption that not more 
than 40 per cent of the actual excess profits 
were absorbed in taxes over the period ‘named. 
On this assumption, not less than $7,500,000,000 
was earned by industry of the United States 
in excess of normal earnings, affecting thereby 
the distribution of the burden of the cost of 
conducting war upon the whole mass of the 
people. The laborer paid his fair part in this 
by virtue of the differential between his wage 
increase and the increase in the cost of living. 
Likewise in this connection the Bureau of 
Census and personal investigation reveals the 
fact that the ratio of wages to the total aggre- 
gate cost of production, distribution and sale 
is on the average more nearly 40 in each 100 
parts than the 70 so frequently referred to by 
the advocates of immediate wage reductions. 

If a solution of the problem is to come at 
all, it must come by cooperative consideration 
of the problem. 

The labor problem of today is “the problem 
of problems” confronting every government. 
It is a problem with which is inevitably linked 
the whole question of human advancement. 
It is no longer a matter to be left within the 
states to the casual and mediocre appointee. 
It deserves personal consideration along prac- 
tical, constructive lines at the hands of every 
chief executive. It offers opportunity for 
service which carries with it unparalleled pos- 
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sibilities of reward in the form of rapid ap- 
proach to what should be the ideal of every 
government—a happy, harmonious, and pros- 
perous people. 


BITUMINOUS PRODUCTION FALLS 
BELOW 10,000,000-TON MARK 


The production of bituminous coal in the 
week ended January 18, is estimated by C. E. 
Lesher, of the Geological Survey, at 9,943,- 
000 tons, a decrease of 423,000 tons, or 4 per 
cent compared with the week of January 11, 
but an increase over the same period of 1918 
of 16.5 per cent. The daily average in the 
week of January 18, 1919, is estimated at 
1,657,000 tons, compared with 1,422,000 the 
same week of 1918 and 1,738,000 tons in 1917. 
Production in January, 1917, was not ham- 
pered by storms such as were encountered in 
January, 1918, nor by lack of market as this 
year, as many consumers are using coal from 
storage accumulated last summer and produc- 
tion is probably less than current consump- 
tion. 

- The estimated production of bituminous 
coal from April 1, 1918, to date, is 476,563,000 
net tons, an increase of nearly 36,000,000 tons 
or 8 per cent over the correspending period 
of 1917-18. 

Estimates of the production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite show continued improvement 
in the output which, for the week of January, 
1918, is 1,786,000 net tons, compared with 
1,651,000 tons the previous week and 1,719,000 
tons the corresponding week of 1918. Al- 
though production during the coal year to 
date is more than 1,500,000 tons less than the 
corresponding period of 1917-18, the current 
needs of the country for anthracite are ap- 
parently being fully met, because of the care- 
ful distribution of domestic sizes by the Fuel 
Administration and the warmer weather this 
winter compared with last winter. 

Lack of business continues to be the limit- 
ing factor affecting production of bituminous 
coal, the average loss of operating time from 
this cause being reported as 15.5 per cent or 
nearly one day a week. Every district, ex- 
cept Alabama and Westmoreland, Pennsyl- 
vania, reported loss of time because of no 
market in the week of January 11,-the per- 
centage ranging from a few tenths in the 
eastern fields to 64 per cent, or four days 
a week, in southern Ohio. The only districts 
reporting running time of 90 per cent or 
greater were Central Pennsylvania, Cumber- 
land-Piedmont, Maryland and the far western 
fields. 

Comparison of the summaries for this. year 
and last show the great change in conditions 
In December, 1917, and January, 1918, the 
limiting factor was transportation disability, 
with car shortage accounting for loss in work- 
ing time of from 10 to 25 per cent, and no 
loss because of lack of demand. At the 
present time losses reported because of car 


shortage are insignificant and no market is 
the limiting factor. Labor troubles and mine 
disability in the two years were approximately 
the same. 

Shipments of coal to New England in the 
week ended January 18, both by all-rail and 
tidewater, increased over the week ended 
January 11. Baltimore was the only port to 
show a decrease. 

Shipments through rail gateways were 
nearly 116,000 net tons, compared with 106,- 
000 tons the week of January 11 and 195,689 
= a weekly April 1, 1918, to January 

Tidewater shipments were 195,000 tons, 
compared with 149,400 the week of January 
11, and 321,565 tons average for the coal year 
to date. 

Bituminous coal dumped at North Atlantic 
ports in the week ended January 18, was 706,- 
000 net tons, an increased compared with 561,- 
565 tons the week of January 11, of 144,500 
tons or 26 per cent. Baltimore recorded a de- 
crease, but both New York and Philadelphia 
and Hampton Roads had substantial giins. 

The production of by-product coke in the 
week ended January 18 was 553,610 tons, an 
increase over the week of January 11 of nearly 
26,000 tons, or 5 per cent. This increase was 
due, in part, to increased capacity, and in part 
to better demand for coke and repaired plants. 
Increase in capacity were reported from Penn- 
sylvania, where additional ovens were ope- 
rated at the New Clairton plant, and in Colo- 
rado and at Youngstown, Ohio. The per- 
centage of capacity reached in the week of 
January 18 was 83.9 compared with 81.0 per 
cent the previous week. Various reasons 
were assigned for the increase from 4.5 per 
cent to 7.7 per cent in capacity lost for other 
causes, among others delay occasioned through 
transportation difficulty in getting empty cars 
placed for loading. 


NO ALSACE POTASH UNTIL 
JUNE, AT LEAST, SAYS BOARD 


France will be unable, at least until April, 
to ship potash from the potash mines of Al- 
sace. The War Trade Board announces that 
it has received authentic and official informa- 
tion to that effect from the French High 
Commission in the United States. These ad- 
vices further indicate that for the next few 
months practically the entire potash output of 
the Alsatian mines will be urgently required 
for agricultural purposes in France. 

It is the view of the War Trade Board, 
based upon this information, that even under 
the most favorable circumstances, no potash 
from Alsace could be available in the United 
States for agricultural uses before June, 1919, 
and that, therefore, it will be necessary that 
the United States rely entirely upon its do- 
mestic potash production for the coming 
spring season. 
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MAJ. Je M. MOREHEAD. 


Who did notable work in Washington during the war 
as Chief of the Coal-Gas Products Section of the 
War Industries Board. 


MINE RESCUE CARS HELP 
DURING INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 


The following letter to the chief mining 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines from 
Harrington, is self-explanatory: 

“While recently at Butte the crew on Car 
5 informed me that for the past several 
weeks the influenza epidemic had been so 
bad that the ordinary car activities have 
been almost totally curtailed. However, 
the shortage of doctors and nurses in the 
Butte district and the severity of the epi- 
demic in Butte, which has had practically 
three times as many deaths per 1,000 in- 
habitants as have occurred in Denver, has 
given the Bureau of Mines and other men 
trained in first aid an opportunity to help 
when their help was most needed. Mr. 
Boardman of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, Mr. Schoning of Car 5, as well as Mr. 
Sparks also of Car 5, together with about 
ten or twelve others trained in first aid and 
mine rescue, devoted themselves for about two 
weeks to nursing influenza patients and to- 
wards taking helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren from rooming houses, cabins, etc., in the 
Butte district to the hospitals. 

“The Anaconda Copper Company devoted 
one of their two ambulances to this work and 


for several days at a time the first-aid men 
were employed in the hauling of patients 
from their homes and living places to the hos- 
pitals. However, the soldiers later on got 
into this work and at the present time the first- 
aid men have been relieved. Nevertheless, 
the work performed by the first-aid men in 
Butte has been of an exceptional character, 
and Mr. Boardman, Mr. Schoning, and Mr. 
Sparks and others certainly deserve credit for 
work done.” 


CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
SAVE 1,381,000 TONS OF COAL 


Official reports from the clay product 
industries, covering the first six months of 
1918, show a saving of 1,381,000 tons of coal, 
resulting from the orders issued by the 
United States Fuel Administration restrict- 
ing the amount of fuel to be used by 
plants in this industrial group. The re- 
strictive orders were made necessary in 
order that essential war activities might 
not suffer for an adequate supply of fuel. 

When final compilations are made on the 
basis of complete returns officials are con- 
fident that the total saving will approxi- 
mate not less than one and a half million 
tons for the half-year period in these in- 
dustries. Present reports indicate that 
under the orders curtailing the fuel supply 
of this industry, which became effective 
April 13, last, there was effected 37 per 
cent reduction in the normal amount of 
coal consumed. 

The figures announced are of. particular 
interest inasmuch as the curtailment orders 
were so worded that plants were permitted 
to burn their allotment of fuel at any 
time during the year and many concerns 
chose to operate at full capacity until their 
fuel allowance was consumed and then 
close down entirely. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that had the war continued and the 
necessity for curtailment remained, the 
figures for the last half of the year would 
have revealed a very much greater saving. 


Fuel Bureau of Labor Will Continue 


The Bureau of Labor of the United States 
Fuel Admisintration will continue to func- 
tion until the proclamation of peace. 

Under an agreement published July 23, 
1918, all labor questions pertaining to the coal 
mining industry were placed definitely under 
the jurisdiction of the Fuel Administrator, 
this arrangement having the sanction of the 
Secretary of Labor and of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The agreement in- 
cluded the provision that any dispute failing 
of settlement between the parties at interest 
must be submitted to the Fuel Administration 
for final disposition without stoppage of work. 


| 
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ANALYSIS OF COAL AND 
COKE EXPORTS FROM THE U. S. 


Just at this time, when a Coal Export 
Association is being formed, there is par- 
ticular interest in information with regard 
to our present exports. An idea may be 
obtained from the following statement 
taken from the figures of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce covering 
exports of anthracite and bituminous coal 
and coke, by customs districts and coun- 
tries, during October, 1918: 


Anthra- Bitumi- 
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Anthra- Bitumi- 
Customs districts cite, nous, Coke, 
and countries. tons. tens. tons. 
New Orleans— 

To Br. Honduras... gard 1 2 
Guatemala ..... 51 : 
Honduras ..... 240 
Nicaragua ..... a 251 

Sabine— 
5 
San Antonio— 
Customs districts cite, nous, Coke, 197 592 5,819 
and countries. tons. tons. tons. 
Me. and N. H— 210 4714 3,729 
Massachusetts— San: 
To Canada......... 37 To Salvador........ 1 hue 5 
Buffalo— eee 
To Canada......... 244,309 289,894 52,928 Montana & Idaho “ 
New York— Dekote- eee 
To Canada. 11,565 1115 58 
San Domingo.. 15 To 1.348 48 
> | gan 
Geatamels .... 1,351 105,593 19,248 
Danish W. I... waa sea 2 Ohio— 
Argentina ..... 94 To Canada... 8 940,926 21,323 
Philadelphia— 56.029 18 
1.957 a ROME 456,029 1,888,801 118,796 
Danish W. I.. me 426 
409 
Maryland— 
Virginia— 
To Bermuda........ ar 538 
Panama ....... ne 17,605 
re 1,639 
Other Br. W. I. 3,960 
Danish W. I... 1,983 
Dutch W. I.... aoa 2,138 
French W. I... 1,170 
San Domingo.. 1,340 
35,437 
22,419 
Uruguay ....... ae 10,121 
South Carolina— 
Uruguay ....... 3,711 
Georgia— 
Florida— 
1,099 
Mobile— 
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Loading of Coal 


A report from the Car Service Section of 
the Railroad Administration on the quantity 
of coal of all kinds loaded by roads for the 
week ended January 11, 1919, as compared 
with the same period of 1918, is as follows: 


1919. 1918. 
Total cars bituminous...... 177,327 184,075 
Total cars anthracite....... 31,971 36 363 
Total cars lignite.......... 4,417 5,204 


Grand total all cars coal.. 213,715 225,642 

A summary of reports for the week ended 
January 18, 1919, as compared with the same 
period of 1918, based on actual reports from 
most roads, but with the estimated results of 
some roads, follows: 


1919. 1918. 
Total cars bituminous...... 169,157 148,773 
Total cars anthracite....... 34,876 31,889 
Total cars lignite.......... 4,081 5,081 


Grand total all cars coal. 208,114 185,743 

Total increase of 1918 and 1919 up to and 
including week ended January 18, 1919, over 
the same period of 1918, 555,872 cars. 
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ENGINEERS TELL OF DESTRUCTION 
OF FRENCH MINES IN LENS REGION 


How the retreating Germans wrecked the rich 
coal mines of Northern France was described 
in a report to United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator Harry A. Garfield, by a special commis- 
sion sent by the Fuel Administration to study 
conditions abroad. Three years, the report 
said, is the French engineers’ estimate of the 
time required to efface the devastation enough 
to permit full production. The great reserve 
stocks of coal which had been built up in 
France are gone, and even the stocks of public 
utilities are at the danger point. With an 
apparent necessary minimum of 60,000,000 
tons a year, France has been getting along in 
wartime on 40,000,000 tons, enduring severe 
privations, and is in great need of relief. 

Dynamite and the oxy-acetylene torch com- 
pleted demolition of the mines in the Lens 
region, previously well under way through 
shell fire. Where the mines were within 
French lines, mining operations were carried 
on only at night amid scenes of utter desola- 
tion. Returning members of the commission 
said that in Lens, no house rose above the first 
story, and the earth was churned for miles, 
until the underlying rock stratum was mingled 
with it. At Lens, the mine shaft was found 
only after careful search. 

Tales of wild underground combats were 
brought by returning members of the mission. 
In one instance, where workings of two mines 
opened into each other, the Germans sent 
parties down one shaft to destroy the work- 
ings in the hands of the French. Every 
French survivor of the battle in the black 
caves a thousand feet underground, received 
the Croix de Guerre. 

Of the territory around Lens the report 
said: 

“The conditions varied from complete de- 
molition to partial destruction of surface struc- 
tures. Thus the operation at Lens was com- 
pletely razed, nothing remaining but a heap of 
debris. The shaft was located with difficulty 
and is filled with wreckage. Not a structure 
remains standing in Lens and at the time of 
our visit there was no living inhabitant. The 
desolation must be seen to be fully realized. 
The Courrieress mine east of Lens has been 
somewhat damaged by shell fire, but much 
more by dynamiting and the use of oxy- 
acetylene gas flames on the part of the Ger- 
mans at the time of their withdrawal. Prac- 
tically all of the other mines visited had suf- 
fered comparatively little from shell fire, and 
been worked by the Germans until shortly 
prior to their departure, the damage consisting 
of burning or dynamiting steel towers, tipples 
and other structures and machinery, and of 
such a character as to render operation im- 
possible. 

“On account of the destruction it was not 
possible to make an examination of interior 
conditions, but we were advised that water 
had risen in the shafts, and the workings must 


of necessity be filling up, inasmuch as it had 
not been possible as yet to resume pumping in 
the district. 

“What interior damage was done by the 
Germans is not known, but the French en- 
gineers were inclined to discredit reports to 
the effect that shaftings had been dynamited 
and that quicksand and marl, which, in this 
section are thick and heavy water-bearing, 
had been permitted to flow into the mines.” 

During the five years preceding the war, the 
coal consumption of France was slightly less 
than 60,000,000 tons a year. Of this amount 
40,000,000 tons were produced in France. 
French production fell at the outset of the 
war to 20,000,000 tons. Importations con- 
tinued at about 20,000,000 tons, the main Lens 
field being occupied by the Germans through- 
out the war. In 1917, production was raised 
to 28,000,000 tons. 

Eventually, increasing scarcity and rising 
prices forced the French government to as- 
sume complete control of the industry. Severe 
restrictions were imposed upon the use of 
coal for household purposes and a system of 
rationing was introduced. All coal was bought 
by the government and resold at a price hav- 
ing no necessary relation to its cost. Thus 80 
francs a ton was charged for coal for house- 
hold purposes, while industries were charged 
120 francs a ton. The intention of the gov- 
ernment was to conduct the whole transaction 
without incurring loss. The northern fields 
which suffered most severely produce 65 per 
cent of the French output of coal and there 
are no other French fields comparing in size 
or quality with these. The plants razed by the 
Germans had been “of the most modern and 
permanent character, of extra heavy steel and 
masonry construction, with electrical and com- * 
pressed air equipment, and in some cases, by 
product coke ovens. The shafts ran from 
1,300 feet at the Lens mine to 2,700 feet at the 
Paul Schneider shaft at Lourches.” 

“France,” says the report, “must look out- 
side of her own borders for at least half of 
her coal supply for some little time to come. 
There is every prospect that with the present 
shortage in England, Great Britain will exper- 
ience difficulty in meeting anything more than 
her present demands. In that event, it is not 
improbable that there will be a demand of 
very considerable proportions for American 
coal, although comparatively little coal has 
ever been exported from the United States 
to France in the past.” 


Restriction on Importation of Pyrites 
Removed 


The War Trade Board announced, January 
15, that the restriction upon the importation 
of pyrites has been removed. Licenses will 
now be issued, when the applications are 
otherwise in order, for the importation of 
pyrites from any country 


| 
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HEROIC STEPS TAKEN BY THE 
BRITISH TO MEET FUEL PROBLEMS 


Details of the heroic measures taken by the 
British government to meet fuel problems 
vital to the winning of the war are presented 
at length in a memorandum supplemental to 
the general report of the commission sent 
abroad by United States Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield 

Where the United States was able to in- 
crease its coal production, Great Britain, dur- 
ing the five years of the war suffered a loss 
of approximately 185,000,000 tons mined, 
using the 1913 production figures as a basis 
for computation. 

The steps taken to meet the situation in- 
cluded : 

Government control of mines; 

Restriction of export, which suffered to the 
extent of 160,000,000 tons of the 185,000,000 
mentioned ; 

The rationing of households, designed to 
conserve eight million of the forty million tons 
normally consumed annually for domestic pur- 
poses ; and 

“Zoning” consumers to the” mines nearest 
them, through which the railroads were able 
to take up the burden added by loss of ship- 
ping from submarines. 

Something of the magnitude of the disor- 
ganization wrought in the British coal trade 
by the advent of the war may be realized by a 
glance at the statistics dealing with the rush 
of mine workers to the colors when the war 
began. 

In the first year of the war 191,170 miners 
enlisted and in June, 1916, the total had risen 
to 285,000. On the latter date the net loss of 
mine labor had been reduced to 153,000 men 
through extraordinary efforts to return sol- 
diers to the mines, but this latter program 
was interrupted early in 1918, by the necessity 
of returning 75,000 miners to the battle lines. 

“Uneven distribution” is assigned in the 
report as the next gravest of the initial prob- 
lems of the war.” 

The railroads had been brought under gov- 
ernment control at the beginning of the war, 
and the railway department of the Board of 
Trade simultaneously began supervision of the 
relief of local shortages. But as the result 
of experiences in the first winter of the war, 
a Coal Exports Committee was appointed by 
the president of the Board of Trade in May, 
1915, with power to increase domestic supply 
by restricting exports. 

Distribution commitees, the report con- 
tinues, were set up in the second winter of the 
war, but it was not until July 4, 1917, that the 
zone system was installed by the Coal Trans- 
port order under the Defense of the Realm 
Regulations. The report says that the coal 
set for the zoning operations, the saving of 
700,000,000 ton miles annually, seems to have 
been attained, and adds: 

“It is asserted, moreover, that but for this 
saving, the railroads would not have been able 


to meet the increased demands enforced upon 
their facilities by the submarine menace.” 

The rationing system has not been in opera- 
tion a sufficient length of time, the commission 
found, to allow for an effective check on its 
results. Rationing was applied to the whole 
country only in the fall of 1918, though Lon- 
don was rationed in the winter of 1917. 
Where the French system is to ration coal 
upon a per capita basis, the British allow- 
ance was computed upon the number of rooms 
occupied. 

The report points out particulary how the 
exports restrictions, aside from keeping with- 
in the country the necessary quantities of 
coal for war operations, made coal “a very 
effective weapon in the conduct of the war, 
not only in assisting allies, but in exacting 
favorable terms with neutrals, as well as se- 
curing much needed materials, supplies and 
shipping.” 

The Coal Exports Committee determined 
not only the amounts to be exported and the 
consignee, but the price of sale. 

Taking up the subject of government con- 
trol, tie report makes it clear tiat operation 
of the mines was left in the hands of the 
owners, and that their profits were reduced 
when their output fell below pre-war figures, 
although not in exact proportion. 

The Coal Mines Control Agreement (Con- 
firmation) Act, passed by Parliament, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1918, embodied the substance of long 
negotiations between the mine owners and 
the Coal Controller, Mr. (late Sir) Guy 
Cathrop, who was general manager of the 
London and Northwestern Railway when 
appointed in February, 1917. 

Collieries were guaranteed a “standard” 
profit when their pre-war output was main- 
tained, and a portion of their excess profits 
taxes went to the fund from which the Coal 
Controller paid his administration expenses 
and allowances to mines which failed to main- 
tain their pre-war profits. 

“For the purpose of compensation,” the re- 
port says, “the Controller takes as a stand- 
ard, the profit and the output in the pre-war 
periord which was adopted for excess profits 
only under the Finance Act of 1915 (i. e 
the average of the best two out of the three 
years before the war or the best four out of 
six.” ) 

Of excess profits earned a colliery was al- 
lowed 200 plus five per cent. Eighty per cent 
of the remainder, according to the report, 
is collected by the Inland Revenue as Ex- 
cess Profits Duty and fifteen per cent allo- 
cated to the Coal Controller’s finances, known 
as the Coal Excess Payments (Fund) 

No figures were available, says the report, 
but it was rumored that this fund gave prom- 
ise of a considerable deficit. 

Coupled with the inroads of the army upon 
the ranks of the miners, “excessive absentee- 


ism” on the part of remaining miners is men- 


tioned in the report as a chief contributing 
cause to the loss in production. 
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The assumption of government control of 
all coal mines followed very shortly upon 
labor troubles in the South Wales field in 
1916. On December 1, of that year, the Gov- 
ernment assumed control of those fields, and 
on March 1 following, Mr. Calthrop was given 
direction of all coal mining operations as well 
as of distribution, price and consumption of 
coal. An advisory board made up of rep- 
resentatives of mine owners and mine work- 
ers was appointed to assist him. 

“Labor troubles have required constant and 
continuing attention,” says the report, “and 
there is no little unrest at the present time. 

The knglish authorities assert that 
they do not anticipate any serious difficulty, 
but the labor situation is, to say the least, 
uncertain.” 


WEEKLY COAL REPORTS STOPPED; 
VALUABLE RECORD ESTABLISHED 


Weekly coal supply reports will not be re- 
quired from industrial consumers and dealers 
after February 1, it has been anounced by 
the United States Fuel Administration. More 
than 60,000 of these reports have been received 
each week by the administration since last 
June, and the tabulated results have been uti- 
lized in accomplishing the equitable distribu- 
tion of fuel. 

The individual reports have been treated 
confidentially by the State Fuel Administra- 
tors and by the Washington headquarters and 
have been of great value in the problems of 
coal distribution during the past year, and will 
be invaluable as records for future use. 


Labor Decisions 


Can a union organizer go into a locality and 
secure members when the workers have agreed 
not to join a union so long as they remain in 
their employer’s service? Can a state extin- 
guish private employment agencies by denying 
to them the right to collect fees from workers 
seeking positions? Can state legislatures piece 
out the action of Congress in regard to the 
redress granted to employes injured in inter- 
state commerce ? 
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up to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which answered “no” in each instance. The 
first case was before the various courts for 
more than ten years, being the proceedings of 
the Hitchman Coal Company, of West Vir- 
ginia, against John Mitchell and others; the 
second arose under a statute of Washington 
attempting to do away with fee offices for the 
placing of workers, while the third reversed 
the courts of New York and New Jersey in 
their grant of compensation benefits to em- 
ployees injured in interstate commerce without 
a charge of negligence being made against the 
employer. 

In the field of new legislation, laws fixing 
minimum wages are found in several states, 
and their constitutionality was for some time 
in doubt. However, the Supreme Court, by an 
equally divided bench, last year sustained the 
Oregon law on this subject, and the courts of 
last resort of Arkansas and Minnesota took 
similar action in regard to like laws in their 
respective states. 

Other interesting decisions are one affirming 
the right of a coal company to keep any person 
objected to off the streets of a village owned 
by it; one sustaining a law of Missouri re- 
quiring employers to give a clearance card or 
service letter to workmen leaving their service ; 
one holding labor liable for loss of employment 
due to the malicious act of the union with 
regard to an expelled member, and one declar- 
ing the mothers’ pension law of Utah con- 
stitutional. 


Coke Production by Months 


Figures on coke production by months 
during the year 1918 have been furnished to 
the United States Fuel Administration by the 
Geological Survey. These figures show an 
increase in the production of byproduct coke 
of 3,825,000 net tons, or 17 per cent, compared 
with the output of 1917. Beehive coke pro- 
duction decreased 8 per cent. The output of 
both kinds of coke was 56,670,000 net tons, 
compared with 55,606,828 net tons in 1917. 
This is an increase during 1918 of 1,063,172 
net tons, or about 2 per cent. Following is 


The three questions noted above were put the table: 
Beehive By-product 
Months. 1917. 1918. 1917. 19 

2,923,056 2,242,362 1,787,850 1,649,819 
2,489,888 2,234,281 1,806,773 1,562,056 
861, 2,757,719 1,879,268 2,139,204 
2,649,755 2,657,022 1,914,450 2,387,675 
2,727,367 2,570,238 1,918,714 2,410,798 
2,677,284 2,339,197 1,899,526 2,523,746 
s 2,596,687 2,255.296 1.899, 259 2,562,048 

33,167,548 30,406,000 22,439,280 26,264,000 
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COAL PRICES AND ZONES, 
EXCEPT ANTHRACITE, END FEB. 1 


Governmental restrictions on the prices of 
coke and all coal, except Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, and the zone regulations covering the 
movement of these fuels by rail will be sus- 
pended February 1, 1919, it was announced 
January 17 by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration. Restoration of both zone and price 
regulations will be immediately liable should 
changing price, wage, labor, production, or 
other conditions command it, the announce- 
ment said. 

The accumulation of stocks of bituminous 
coal sufficient to guarantee consumers a full 
winter’s supply is one of the basic reasons for 
the suspension of the regulations. 

On January 1 the average stocks of bitu- 
minous coal for the country were approxi- 
mately sufficient for seven weeks’ consump- 
tion, and in the regions farthest from the 
mines twenty weeks’ supply was on hand. 

Maximum prices at the mine for bituminous 
coal were fixed by presidential order of Au- 
gust 21, 1917, with a range of from $1.90 to 
$3.25 per ton in various districts. Unprece- 
dented demand early in that year had sent 
the market up to $5, $6, and even $7.50. per 
ton, to the extreme demoralization of busi- 
ness. Adjustments subsequently were made, 
the prices at present ranging from $2.35 to 
$4.95 per ton. 

Zone regulations were announced in March, 
1918, dividing the country into fourteen dis- 
tricts, and are credited with having saved the 
railroad 160,000,000 car miles by eliminating 
cross hauls and allotting consumers to the 
nearest mines. The relation of this saving to 
the enormously increased production of coal 
in the United States is obvious when it is 
understood that storage of coal at the mine is 
not possible; that is, that cars must move 
continually from the mine if production is to 
be maintained. 

Under the spur of war demand, production 
of bituminous coal in the United States in 1917 
increased some 50,000,000 net tons over 1916, 
and there was a 12,000,000 ton increase in 
anthracite production. The railroads were re- 
quired in 1917 to handle more than 60,000,000 
tons of coal in excess of their 1916 load. 

Under the high-pressure production cam- 
paign maintained by the United States Fuel 
Administration, the bituminous output in 1918 
by the end of September registered an increase 
of more than 36,000,000 tons over the corre- 
sponding months of 1917. 

The Fuel Administration called special at- 
tention to the fact that the prices established 
under the provisions of the Lever Act have 
been maximum prices, based on the cost of 
production rather than on quality of coal, and 
that in the return to normal a different rela- 
tion between prices in the several fields, based 
as in normal times on quality of coal, may 
fairly be expected to obtain. 


The Fuel Administration also stated that in 
the light of the so-called “Washington Wage 
Agreement” of October, 1917, whereby’ it was 
agreed to continue the wage scale then agreed 
upon during the war, but not beyond April 1, 
1920, the wages of mine workers should not 
now be reduced, and it is expected that what- 
ever prices are asked or secured for bitumi- 
nous coal between now and the promulgation 
of peace will be based upon the present wage 
scale. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the 
that the maximum prices and zone regulations 
on Pennsylvania anthracite coal, which is 
largely domestic, are not affected by the above 
announcement. 


Bituminous Coal Production by Months 


The estimates of bituminous coal produc- 
tion in the United States by months during 
1918 have been completed and furnished to the 
United States Fuel Administration by the 
Geological Survey. These figures, which in- 
clude lignite and coal made into coke, com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 1917, 
show an increase of 34,092,437 net tons for the 
twelve months. The figures by months are as 


follows: 

Months. 1917. 1918. 
41,352,711 44,384,937 
47 868,652 48,631,115 
May 47,086,452 50,927,195 
A a 47 372,226 55,732,092 
September.......... 45,107,956 51,757,334 
November.......... 47,689,801 44,386,987 
December........... 44,037,147 40,634,525 

551,790,563 585,883,000 


Import Restriction on Monazite Sand 
Lifted 


_The War Trade Board announced, January 
15, that the restriction upon the importation 
of monazite sand has been removed, and that 
licenses will now be issued, when the applica- 
tions therefore are otherwise in order, for the 


importation of this commodity from any 
country. 


Import Restriction on Manganese Lifted 


_The War Trade Board announced, January 
15, that the restriction upon the importation 
of manganese ore or manganese dioxide from 
Asia and Australasia (W. T. B. R. 159, is- 
sued July 5, 1918) has been removed, and that 
licenses will now be issued, when the applica- 
tions therefor are otherwise in order, for the 
importation of manganese ore or manganese 
dioxide from any country. 


| | 
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BUREAU OF MINES REPORTS ON 
BLACK SANDS INVESTIGATION 


As a result of the unusual demand for 
platinum in the manufacture of materials 
needed in war, and of the decrease in supply 
through smaller imports resulting from the 
curtailed production in Russia, the United 
States was confronted with a serious short- 
age of this metal, and the market price rose 
to four or five times the price in 1914. 

On account of this unusual situation and the 
need of ascertaining the possible increase of 
production in this country, the Bureau of 
Mines, decided to investigate some of the 
more promising localities on the Pacific coast 
where gold and platinum are known to be as- 
sociated with such minerals as magnetite, 
chromite and ilmenite, with various siliceous 
minerals, the aggregate constituting what are 
commonly known as “black sands.” ~The ob- 
ject was to determine whether any of these 
deposits are large enough and contain suffi- 
cient gold and platinum to be profitably ex- 
ploited, and also to determine whether the 
base minerals present, especially the iron 
minerals, might be commercially utilized as a 
source of iron. 

The investigation was entrusted to R. R. 
Hornor, metal-mining engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, who proceeded to Marshfield, 
Coos County, Oregon, and spent a month in 
the field of Coos, Curry, and Josephine Coun- 
ties, Oregon, and” Del Norte County, Cali- 
fornia. 

The results of the investigation may be 
summarized by the statement that in general 
the black-sand deposits are disappointing in 
both value and quantity; they rarely contain 
enough gold and platinum or occur in ade- 
quate quantity to be exploited at a profit. 

There are, it is true, a few favored places 
where small areas of the black-sand show 
some previous-metal content, and these may 
become the site of small operations. The de- 
posits in many places contain appreciable 
amounts of magnetite, chromite anc ilmenite, 
but these minerals are generally too scattered 
and too poor to constitute an important source 
of iron ore, especially in competition with the 
known deposits of magnetite on the Pacific 
coast. 

The chief difficulties in the profitable ex- 
ploitation of these deposits are: first, lack of 
uniformity in occurrence and metallic content, 
and, second, the high cost of mining and treat- 
ing the materials. 

The first record of beach mining was in 
1851 at Gold Bluff, Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, where gold was discovered on the 
sea beach associated with black and’ gray 
sands. This discovery was soon followed by 
others north along the California and Oregon 
coasts. 

The period of greatest activity appears to 
have been from the beginning to the middle 
seventies, when the richest and most access- 
ible of the old beaches were being worked. 
From that time, until the present, many futile 


attempts have been made to work both the 
present and the old beaches for the gold and 
platinum that they are supposed to contain. 
A few individuals, it is true, make a pre- 
carious living by working places along the 
coast where at certain times of the year the 
tide and storms effect a rough concentration 
of the sands; but wherever an attempt has 
been made to work the sands on.a large scale, 
failure has invariably been the result. 

Black-sand mining in the past has offered 
a fruitful field for unscrupulous promoters 
and has been especially alluring to men hay- 
ing little knowledge of mining or mining 
methods. These swindlers usually claim to 
have some wonderful machine or process for 
extracting gold and platinum from the sands. 

Many of these agents made the most ex- 
travagant claims for the processes or ma- 
chines. Some of these process men were so 
bold as to claim that they could recover gold 
and platinum where it could not be detected 
by any known scientific method. As a result, 
the Pacific coast is strewn with the wrecks of 
many kinds of experimental machines and of 
plants that bear evidence to the credulity and 
childlike simplicity of those who had been 
induced to invest their money in schemes for 
treating the sands. 

Technical Paper 196, “Notes on the Black 
Sand Deposits of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California,” has just been issued by 
the Bureau of Mines. Copies of this report 
may be obtained free of chafge by addressing 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


COMPENSATION PAYMENT WITHOUT 
SUITS IN ALL BUT TEN STATES 


The movement to compensate industrial ac- 
cidents without suits to prove negligence of 
the employer is one of the most striking in 
the field of labor legislatign in recent years. 
From indifference and even hostility hardly 
more than a decade ago, the principle has ob- 
tained acceptance in all but ten states of the 
Union, and the day seems not far distant when 
the obsolete system of damage suits and 
charges and counter-charges of negligence and 
contributory negligence will no longer be used 
in the disposition of industrial injury claims, 
says the Department of Labor. The subject 
is brought up to date in Bulletin 243 of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which supplements earlier publications and 
presents the action of the courts and legisla- 
tures during the years 1917 and 1918. Five 
new states came into the compensation fold in 
1917 and one in 1918, while amending and sup- 
plemental laws were enacted in more than 
thirty jurisdictions. 

The fear once expressed that such legisla- 
tion would entail undue burdens on industry 
has largely died out, both as a result of satis- 
factory experience under the acts and because 
it is becoming better understood that the com- 
pensation laws do not cause injury losses, but 
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only distribute the burden of them, relieving 
the weakest element of the system—the in- 
jured worker—and placing the cost of his 
injury on the industry as a whole. This reali- 
zation has opened the way for amendments 
liberalizing the awards to be allowed, as re- 
gards both amount and duration, though the 
standard is as yet not of a uniformity nor of 
an adequacy that is shown to be desirable, the 
department holds. 

Other things indicated in the bulletin are the 
shortening of the waiting time, for which, as 
a rule, no compensation is allowed, and the 
increase of the allowance of medical and 
surgical aid. A notable departure in this con- 
nection is the provision in the law of Wash- 
ington for local funds, supported and admin- 
— by employers and employees jointly, 

se a view to the more effective and equita- 

administration of medical benefits. Other 
th a provisions in this field are the re- 
moval of fixed limits to the medical and sur- 
gical aid to be furnished in some jurisdictions 
or its continuance for as long as necessary to 
reduce the compensation period, and the first 
allowance of this form of relief in two states. 

The bulletin also presents a summary of im- 
portant court decisions and commission rulings 
construing and applying the laws of the vari- 
ous states. Worthy of special note among 
these are the decisions of the Supreme Court 
denying the application of state compensation 
laws to employees of interstate carriers, thus 

emphasizing anew the importance of a provi- 
#9 sion for the r@dress of the injuries of this 
great body of workers on a basis not less 
favorable than that enjoyed by the industrial 
workers of the country generally. 

While the volume is a simple record of facts 
and progress, it is nevertheless an argument 
for a wider extension of these laws terri- 
torially, and for a more complete inclusion of 
employed persons, so as to afford an adequate 
means of relief for workers of whatever class 
when laid aside from their work by the con- 
sequences of industrial accident or of the 
injurious conditions surrounding their em- 
ployment. 


MEN WHO DIRECTED WAR 
MINERALS WORK FOR BUREAU 


Division of the War Minerals Work of 
the Bureau of Mines is shown by the 

following: 

J. E. Spurr—Executive of the War Min- 
erals Investigations of the Bureau of Mines. 
Formerly a member of the Committee on 
Mineral Imports of the Shipping Board. 

H. S. Mudd—In charge of the War Min- 
erals Investigation of graphite, antimony, and 
hismuth; Assistant Secretary of the War 
Minerals Committee ; member of the Committee 
of the Bureau of Mines appointed to advise 
the Capital Issues Committee on mining and 
related applications; representative of the 
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Bureau of Mines on Joint Information Board 
and General Contract for the minerals and 
their derivatives. 

A. G. White—In charge of the sulphur re- 
sources, also Administration Assistant to the 
Executive of War Minerals Investigations; 
Mine Economist for the Bureau of Mines; 
Secretary of War Minerals Committee. 

J. E. McGuire.—In charge of the War Min 
erals Investigations of Chrome and Tungsten. 

Orchard.—Assistant Mine Economist 
for Bureau of Mines. In charge of the edit- 
ing and publication of a series of confidential 
reports on the political and commercial con- 
trol of the mineral resources of the world. 

W. C. Phalen—Mineral Technologist for 
the Bureau of Mines; field work on man- 
ganese for the War. Minerals Investigations. 

G.-J. Salmon.—In charge of labor problems 
connected with the metal and non-metalliferous 
mining industry; member of Committee on 
Mechanical Labor Saving Devices as applied 
to mining. Also in charge of matters related 
to industrial furlough from the Army in co- 
operation with the War Department. 

A. W. Stockett—In charge of the War 
Minerals Investigations for Potash resources. 
Also a member of the Committee of the Bv 
reau of Mines appointed to advise the Capitat 
Issues Committee on mining and related ap- 
plications. 

A. E. Wells.—In charge of sulphuric acid 
work for the Bureau of Mines in cooperation 
with the War Industries Board and the Chem- 
ical Alliance. 

H. C. Morris.—In charge of the War Min- 
erals Investigations of various metals. Also a 
member of the Committee of the Bureau of 
Mines appointed to advise the Capital. Issues 
Committee on mining and related applica- 
tions. 

C. M. Weld.—In charge of War Minerals 
Investigation of manganese, iron ore, ferro- 
silicon, and later of chrome; representative of 
Bureau of Mines on Ferrous Section of the 
War Industries Board; now Assistant Execu- 
tive of the Minerals Investigation. 

F. H. Probert—Engaged in special field 
work for the War Minerals Investigations; 
dean of the Mining Department of the Uni- 
versity of California; consulting engineer of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

H. A. Buehler —In charge of the War Min- 
erals Investigations of Pyrite; also State 
Geologist of Missouri. 


Ferromanganese Importations 


The War Trade Board announced, January 
15, that licenses will be issued, when the appli- 
cations therefor are otherwise in order, for 
the importation of ferromanganese from 
Great Britain, covering shipments which have 
been contracted for by American consumers 
prior to April 6, 1917. The affidavit of the 
importer or written statement from the con- 
sumer of the existence of the contract will 
be considered sufficient evidence. 


— 
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COAL NOW MAY BE EXPORTED 
WITH FEW RESTRICTIONS 


A measure of relief for European popu- 
lations whose need of coal has been officially 
reported to be only second to the necessity for 
food was found in an announcement, January 
15, by the War Trade Board, that applications 
will now be considered for licenses to export 
coal to Europe and to the Argentine and 
Uruguay.. 

Shipments for the countries contiguous to 
Germany will, however, be limited to the 
amounts prescribed in the several rationing 
arrangements for those countries, aid will 
follow certain defined procedures. 

Increase in shipping facilities, it was stated, 
made possible the action of the Board, and as 
these facilities are further augmented, still 
greater freedom will be granted “in the issu- 
ance of licenses. 

Licenses for the exportation of coal to the 
Argentine and Uruguay will include the con- 
dition that shipments must be consigned in 
care of the War Trade Board representative 
at Buenos Aires or Montevideo. 


Restrictions on Fuel Contracis Amended 


Abrogation of important restrictions regu- 
lating the makjng of contracts for coal and 
coke has been announced by the United States 
Fuel Administration. 

The restrictions are amended substantially 
as follows: 

Cross-hauling is no longer prohibited. 

The filing of contracts with the Fuel Ad- 
ministratiom is no longer required. 

The making of oral contracts is no longer 
prohibited. 

Contract regulations remaining effective are: 

All coal shipped is subject to requisition and 
diversion. 

All contracts are subject to cancellation by 
the Fuel Administrator. 

An adé@itional regulation that contracts shall 
be at Government price, in effect at date of 
shipment, also remains as a precaution in case 
it should become necessary to reinstate prices 
on coke and bituminous coal, which, it has 
been announced, will be suspended February 1. 

A restriction that contracts shall not ex- 
tend for a period of more than one year was 
previously withdrawn. 


Coal and Coke Requisition Orders 
Cancelled 


All orders for the requisition of coal or 
coke, whether they are now outstanding or 
issued prior to the present time, have been 
cancelled and annulled, to take effect on Jan- 
uary 31, it has been announced by the United 
States Fuel Administration. 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Agnew, president of the North Star 
Mines Company, Grass Valley, Cal., was in 
Washington during the month. 


A. Scott Thompson, of Miami, Okla., is at 
the Washington office of The American Min- 
ing Congress. Mr. Thompson is chairman 
of the revenue legislation committee of that 
organization, and has done very excellent work 
in that capacity. 


Otto Ruhl, of Joplin, Mo., was in Wash- 
ington for a few days the latter parc of 
January. 


J. F. Callbreath is again at the Washineton 
headquarters, after an extended trip through 
the western mining centers. 


Walter Douglas sailed for France the latter 
part or Jaruary, wuere xe tor 
several weeks. 


Vw 


Bulkeley Wells, President of The American 
Mining Congress, was in San Francisco 
for several days during the month. 


R. C. Allen, who has been prominent in his 
work with the Treasury Department in re- 
gard to revenue matters, attended the organi- 
zation meeting for the creation of a state 
chapter of The American Mining Congress, 
held at Joplin, January 28, 29 and 30. 


Paul Hopkins, of Fairbanks, Alaska, at a 
meeting ot the executive commuitiee of ine 
Alaska Chapter, American Mining Congress, 
was elected secretary of the chapter. Mr. 
James Trail, former secretary, resigned be- 
cause of inability to give proper time to the 
work. 


Record Custodian for United States Fue! 
Administration 


Harold B. Harris has been appointed cus- 
todian of records of the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

Mr. Harris has been a member of the Bu- 
reau of State Organizations of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, and has had charge of retail 
prices. By the terms of the order, he has 
“authority to make such arrangements as shall 
be necessary and proper for the custody, safe- 
keeping and disposition of all records and 
documents of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration.” 


— 
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UPPOSE that every man, woman and child in 
Sharon, Pa., for example—suddenly stopped their 
everyday occupations and started making rubber goods 
—and you will get a faint idea of the stupendous 
magnitude of the great Goodrich Rubber Factories. 


Sixty-three buildings—a city in itself—with its own 
post-office, restaurants, physicians and fire and police 
protection. All operating with one fixed idea— 
“QUALITY FIRST.” No less could have perfected 
this organization—made it more enduring than the 
very steel that supports its mammoth bulk. 


Look over the products listed at the right, recognized 
as the best of their kind all over the world. They 
represent 50 years Rubber Experience. 


Our experts are at your service. They will study 
your individual mechanical needs as conscientiously 
as if the business were their own. Take advantage 
of this service, 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


“COMMANDER” 
Transmission Belts 
“LONGLIFE” 
Convevor Belts 
“MARATHON” 
High Speed Belts 
“COMMANDER” 
Pneumatic Hose, 


Steam, Suction, 
Water, Mill, Boiler 


“WHITE KING” 
Fire Hose 


Gaskets, Tubing and 
Mechanical Rubber 
Goods of all kinds 


Wires and Cables 
Boots and Shoes 


Tires for automobiles, 
bicycles, motor 
trucks and airplanes 


DORIC rl 


MELHAMLAL HUEEEF 


20 TH 


USAND INHABITANTS 


Che City of GOODRIGH, 


Washout, Oil, Acid 

20 
= 2 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


{rvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Chemical Co., Denver, 
io. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ASSA YERS 


(ndiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Thompson Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


, BALANCES 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Cole. 

Thoms Bal Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BALLS (For. Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co.. Chicago. 
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INDEX 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
Geld, Ill. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

ee Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
& Cambria Sts. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


ll. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 
Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Oh 
Mikerell Brothers Co.,156 N.La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
Ww — Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
thew. Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CABLES 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


(Connectors and 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Copetinie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., Inc.. 
Danville, Il. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hlockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
Machifiery Warehouse & Sales Co.. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ps ne & Mill Sup Co. 
Pa. 
United Iron’ Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourtt 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ci ti, 
Ohio 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox ene Terre Haute, Ind. 
jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca. N. Y. 


- CHEMISTS 
‘Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurane 
Exchange, Chicago, I 

Indiana boratories Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


A 
e > 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth i 


NE thing at least that has impressed itself deeply in the minds of our 
friends and customers is the fact that we are reliable—that our 


goods are the best in their class, our prices always fair, our service prompt 
and intelligent, and our deliveries dependable. 


We carry in stock Electrical Equipment for every mining purpose. 

We are agents for the Jackson Electric Rock Drill, which makes exceed- 
ingly profitable the mining of coal where the lighter forms of rock excava- 
tion are necessary. Where formerly it took three or four men to do the 
work, one man with the Jackson can do it as well. 


For heavy mine work we carry the Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drill, 
one of the most dependable drills on the market. It is a two-man drill 
weighing about 400 pounds, and is noted for its low current consumption 


and low maintenance costs. 


When in need of anything electrical, think first of the 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters 


RELIABILITY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M" upon request 


YOUR 
| Copy! 


A Catalog of 
Wood-Staye 


Mining Tanks is Ready 
for You! 


Pacific 
Tank & 
Pipe Co., 
San 

Francisco, Cal, 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


Gentlemen: 


Send me a Copy 
of your Mini ank 
Catalog and ‘oblige, 


TANK PIPE COW 


336 Market Street 
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CHEMISTS—Cont. 


Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolie, 
Minn. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Cole. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts Philadelphia, Pa 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia. 


Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yo 

City. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

leffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

jeffrey Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 

Obie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 


pons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Cees Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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Novo Co., 
Standard Scale & The, 
~_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machiner 
5 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONTROLLERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. “Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 0 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 
CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 
CONVEYORS, COAL 
“~ Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Ohio 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


AND ELE- 
VATO 

Willis Tetloway & Co., Cleve- 

Jeffrey Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Marion nm Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N, Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


ag a! Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CORE DRILLING 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 
“a Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., mnelisville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 og Fourth 
Street, Co mbus, Oh 
Machinery arehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
ty, Mo. 
Worthington Pump & Machine 
— » 115 Broadway, New Yor! 
ty. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


oer Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
5 Broadway, New Yo 

it 

Mine’ Equipment & Supply Co., 

Denver, Colo. 


CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey o, Se. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columb us. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
t, Columbus. Ohio 


Mine’ & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. 
Minn. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton. 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cola Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis. 


J.. Minneapolis, 


| 
= 
— 
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Automatic Alarm 
Gongs 


They operate with 
the vibration of the 
car on which they 
are hung Nothing 
electric—nothing to 
wind up—they re 
entirely automatic. 


Simply hang them 
on the first car of 
the trip and they 
will produce an ef- 
fective alarm 309 
to 500 feet ahead. 


Made with or without the torch. Write for 
quotations and circular. 


Exectrric Service Suppuires Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 
PHILADELPHIA - 17th and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - - = = 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - - = = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 

Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
cient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


— 
HOISTS 


Acomplete line, Motor or Steam Driven— 
Varying Speed and Lifts. 


CRUSHERS 


Blake and Cornish Roll Types—Thor- 
oughly and Strongly Built— Rolls. 


MINE CARS 
Dumping End or Side or Both—Strong 
Wheels. 

CAR WHEELS 


Self Oiling, Roller Bearing for Mine or 
Industrial Cars. 


PUMPS 
Deep Well—Centrifugal and Mine De- 
Watering. 
By operating a series of modern plants 


through the Central and Southwest, we offer a 
gratifying service to operators in our territory. 
Prices and Details gladly given 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
aq 
IRON WORKS 


“FOR SERVICE 
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DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Longyear Co.*z. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
ta Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, 


A 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 


Connellsville, Pa. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl) 
., Connellsville, Pa. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Il}, 
DYNAMOS. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Ce., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINER Y 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, lil. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 ag Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O 

Ohio Brass Co., Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINER Y 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 

ELIMINATORS 

Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Cleveland Mach, Co., 
The, Cleveland, O) 

Ironton Engine Co., < ee Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply. Co,. 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, ittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oy 115 New York, 


ENGINES AND 
HAULING) 


ber Mfg. & Supply 
» Connellsville, Pa. 

soni Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 9% N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard cae & Supply Co., The, 
sen Liberty Avenue, Pittsb burgh, 

‘a. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

[Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Pump & Machinery 
15 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, is. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & The, 


1631 Liberty Avenue, ttsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnaa, Uhivo 


ENGINEERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
E Chi 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
J., & Co., Minne- 


apolis, n. 
EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Powder Wilmington, 


Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & = Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O Ohio 

— iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, 0 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. 


Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORGINGS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts. “Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., tiladelphia, Pa. 


GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 


GRATES. (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


| 
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Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


More Motor Capacity 
Less Motor Trouble 


If your rail bonding is not good the 
voltage drops at every joint. The mo- 
tors limp under halfloads. Often they 
burn out. 


But put good bonds—O-B Bonds— 
on the rails. The motors carry full 
loads easily. Repairs, and the loss of 
time they cause, are reduced. 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
Mansfield - - - - Ohio 


MEDART 
SHEAVES 


(BICYCLE TYPE) 


are in use ip the world A 
largest mines. 


Just a Few of the Sati 
isfiec Users 


American Zir Co. 
St. Joseph Levi Ga 
Anaconda Copner Mining 


Arminus Chemical Co. 
Cambridge Collieries Co. 
Penn Mining Co. 

Federal Lead Co, 
Standard Oil Co. 
St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
Cc 

-onsolidated Mini 

Smelting Co., Ltd. 

Magma Copper Co. 

laylor Mining Co. 

Why Not Follow Their 

_ Lead and Be Sure? 

We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
construction; cast iron or 
semi-steel; turned or rub- 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter; and can furnish 

Steel Shafts (our own man- 
ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or caa supply Hammered Shafts 
above 6 in. diameter; also can supply Heavy Bearings, Base 
Plates, etc. Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers for 39 years of complete Power Transmission 
Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Branch House and Office: Cincinnati. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Connellsville, Pa. 


‘ 
| 
? For withstanding shock and 
y tremendous stress in heavy 
i hoisting, the safety and 
/ 4 \ durability of Medart Bi- 
| 5 \ cycle Type Sheaves can- 
IN 
J 
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GREASES 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville. 
Ohio 

GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Ia 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

IIAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND. 


INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connelleville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Jemtres Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

“nen Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 

‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Helmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc.. 
Danville, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Ceo., The. 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, 

Vel Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl, 
Co., Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre. T'n 

Macomber & hyte Rope Co, 
Kenosha. i+. 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

IIOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSU MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co., ‘17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Electric tge Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, O 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Santis Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., P iladelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JIGS 


G. H. ni 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

KITS (Roadmen’s) 


Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Chicago, Ill. 
cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LARRIES 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATITIER BELTING 


‘Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Mashinery & false Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Seng Bldg., Chicago 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Mfg. Co., "958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 
Lunkenheimer Co., The Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Loudenville, 


Ohio Grease Co., 
Ohio 


| 

| 

| 
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OA GREASE GUN 


A Large Steel Grease Gun F'ree 


with every order for two barrels of 
OHIO MINE CAR GREASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We’ll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box1i1015, Loudonville, Ohio 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH C 
Presiden oupon Books 


JOHN FUHRER 


for 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Mine Commissaries 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CO. 


414 Rialto Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
The best method of handling sal 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
Everything in the Way of a quarter century. 
TIMBER FOR MINES For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


IUTE NON-INFLAMMABLE 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
REDUCES REPLACEMENT COSTS 


The highest grade non-inflammable JUTE Brattice Cloth on the market. 


Trade-Mark Registered 


Manufactured only by 
MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY, 156-176-178 North LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


(Write for samples and prices.) 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., The. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

MATS AND MATTING 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 


is 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Pump & 
115 Broadway, New 
ity. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman M ~ Co., Forty-eighth 
a 


Place and Isted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 
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MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE TIMBER 
Magpies Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

be Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 

io 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Ilinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

{rvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington. N.J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver. Colo 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Imc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machiner 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 
Holloway Co.. Cleveland, 


an 
Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. &*’Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Novo Engine >» Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Randie Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 
Novo Engine Co., Lansiag, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
— Iron Works, Kansas City, 


o. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. ¥ 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Cleveland Belting & 
Co., Clev hio 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


| 
| 
——| 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, Ironworking 
Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INVESTIGATE 


The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Processing 
Dry or Wet Concentration 
Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY (COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver Colo., U.S. A. 


me LUNKENHEIMERSe 
"QUALITY". 


CINCINNATI 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


CUTTER BITS AND BIT STEEL 
x andi” x %", any 
length, either pick or chisel point. 


THE LEETONIA TOOL CO. 
Leetonia Ohio, U.S.A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 Ib. rails 

200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 

150 tons new first quality 50 Ib. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 


Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump €o., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Worthingten Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connelisvflle, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a rp., 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belti: & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, io 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


ead Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York. 
N. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

ro, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, io 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.,. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 


Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New Yor 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 


H. Ch Co., Chi 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


Ih. 


Fulton 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Cane Perforating Co., Chicago, 
I 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 9 Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

“ae Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Works, Murphys- 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Se Ad 
Th. 
ington Pump & Machinery 
“Corp 115 York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, 


‘a. 

SHAKER PLATES 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

SHEAVES (Hoisting) 

Marion Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 

Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 

—— Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Federal Sign System, Chicago, Il. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Federal Sign System, Chicago, Il. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Hl. 
Ievington Smelti ng & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mi Ss 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Electric, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


» 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C x Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 
of 
Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charies 


Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


FLOTATION 


treatment of ores is most efficiently accomplished by the 
JANNEY MECHANICAL AIR FLOTATION MA. 
CHINES. The “Little Janney belt driven is espe- 
cially adapted for mills treating up to 100 tons per 
day and the “Standard” Janney for mills treating more 
than 100 tons per day. 


THE JANNEY FLOTATION MACHINE 
patented circulating feature insures the highest degree 
of efficiency, it increases the time factor by building up 
a large circulating load that passes the ore pulp many 
times through the machine. This gives a maximum 
extraction with the fewest possible number of machines. 

Ye make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively b 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT Co. 


Felt Building, Sait Lake City, Utah 
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STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High S Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
a Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (company coupons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Union Electric Ce., Pitisburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


Mine Door Co., Canton, 


io 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 


TIMBER (Mine) 
oe Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
“TF 115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC, 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 


ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
rre, ra. 
TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Electric ee Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

A 

er Service Supplies Co., 17th 


Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts. Pa. 
ono Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
TRUCKS 


Service Co., 1 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, re 


TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 
Cnt Electric Co., Schenectady, 


VALVES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, In 


Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 
Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., P' iladelphia, Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


| 
| 
Bertha Coat | | 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS | 
for Scientific Purposes | 


THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Celony Blidg., Chicago 


BALLS 


We mak 
“DIAMOND” Brand 
FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


PRESERVE Thaber and 


Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
““Mine Timbers” 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposur. 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 

PRESERVING CO. 
TREATED Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNTREATED 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
I Chicago Perforating Co. i 
Toh Comal CHICAGO, 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


TWELVE YEARS: 
FURNISHING. 
TECHNICAL MEN ~ 


SUPERINTENDENT ? 


 ASSAYER ENCINEER. MASTER MECHANIC ELECTRICIAN? 
WIRE OR WRITE 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER, COLO. 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


" THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mininc ConGress JOURNAL). 


Asso¢iate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( 15.00 * 10.00) 25.00 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. 


Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Our Specialty—Testing ee Coal Lands 


Up-to-date — Expert Drill Runners 
nquiries Solicited 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 
12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


RICHARDS, J. W | 
RUHL & STEWART 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver Mining Engineers 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. JOPLIN MISSOURI 
Cable Address Usual Codes 
T. Marioneaux B.N.C.Stott C. M. Beck 
HENRY MACE PAYN 
Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
Att d Counselo 
1203 Chamber of Commerce Building on 
PITTSBURGH Salt Lake City 
JOHN TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
SCREENING BALL LLS 
5148. L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. Work 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer BEACH & COMPANY 
1200 Las Cot. ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Code: Bedford McNeill Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smelters. 
Herbert Goodal Archie Loans Main Office: 204 Boston Bidg., Denver, Col. 
QOODALL BROS., Assayers and 
Shipments Checked Controis a "Specialty 
8 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA ry ° 
W. L. PIERS 
ALONZO F. BARDWELL ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 
Ore Sh * Agent 
158 South West Temes salt City, Utah 428 Eighteenth St Denver, Colo. 
R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY | CHARLES S. COWAN 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited | 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1919 


OFFICERS 
BuLKELEY WELLs, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
M. S. Kemmerer, Secorid Vice-President 
Greorce H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Catipreatu, Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


BuLKELEY WELLS M. S. KEMMERER 
E. P. MattHEewson 


DIRECTORS 

M. S. KemMerer, New York 
BuLKELEY WetLs, Denver, Colo. 
W. J. RicHarps, Pottsville, Pa. 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Georce H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TAyLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. FriepMan, Lovelock, Nevada 
Cart ScuHo.z, Chicago, I. 
Harry L,. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
Cuartes §S. Keiru, Kansas City, Mo. 
Douctas, New York 

L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
MatrHEWson, New York 


COMMITTEES, 1919 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama......- Charles F. DeBardeleben. Birmingham 
John A. Davis.......... Fairbanks 
Arizona......+ J. P. Hodgson......... Bisbee 
Arkansas......+ C. C. Woodson... Huntington 
California...... Albert Burch.......... San Francisco 
Colorado......+ Bulkeley Wells......... Telluride 
James F. McCarthy..... Wallace 
Indiana...... Morton L. Gould...... Indianapolis 
Joseph Fletcher........ Frontenac 
Kentucky.....- Frank D. Rash......... Earlington 
Michigan......- E.. S. Calumet 
Missouri..... Kansas City 
Nebraska......- Frank A. Manley...... Omaha 


Nevada....... «Henry M. Rives.. Reno 


New Mexico... John M. Sulley . Hurley 


New York »P. G. Beckett.. .. New York City 
Ohio...... Steubenville 
. Harold N. Lawrie...... Portland 
Oklahoma.....- J. G. Puterbaugh...... McAlester 
Pennsylvania..-S. D. W Philadelphia 
South Carolina. H. L. SP Clinton 
C. Earnest......--. Dallas 
-Tohn M. Hays..........Salt Lake City 
Wyoming.....--, Patrick Sullivan........ Cheyenne 

West Virginia.-C. H. Jenkins.......... Fairmont 
Washington.... Matt Bumgartner.......§ Spokane 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 
E. B. Krirsy, St. Louis. Mo., Chairman 


New York City 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
W. R. Woodford Cleveland, Ohio 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CuarLtes M. Moperwet., Chicago, IIl., Chairman 


Hugh Terre Haute, Ind. 

meres New York City 
Harry N Kansas City, Mo. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


In Coal Mines 
Gro. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


In Metal Mines 
H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
MINERAL STATISTICS 


Orto Ruut, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
Fred’k Spokane, Wash. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 


Carney Hartiey, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


F. Alexander Denver, Colo. 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 


A. Scott Thompson, Chairman.......... Miami, Fla. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


MINING INVESTMENTS 
A. G. Mackenzie, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 
UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
SamMueL A. Taytor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
Hary H. Coffin, Chairman........ Birmingham, Ala. 
ALASKA 
William Valdez, Alaska 
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ARIZONA 
{: P. Hodgson......... Bisbee, Ariz. 
Norman Carmichael. Clifton, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 
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To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip” Clamp k------- 34°-------- 3 


Combination Mine 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO.., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TIPPLES 


The Jacobsen 
Balanced 


Horizontal Screen and 


Picking Table 


LESS MACHINERY 
LESS EQUIPMENT 


| 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc. | 
Engineers | 

Marquette Bldg., Chicago | 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 244” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 
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Results 
If it had not been for the untiring effort of THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, many clauses 


would have been retained in the Revenue Bill that : 
would have worked vast hardship for your company. , 
Do you know WHY these inequalities were re- 
moved? 
Do you know WHY the Senate Finance Commit- 4 | 
tee accepted SIX out of EIGHT of the Recommen- § 
4 = dations made to it in behalf of the Mining Indus- §& ) 
= try, by THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS? §& | 
¢ 2 Members of the Senate Finance Committee are < | 
fully aware that The American Mining Congress is | 
; 3 composed of the fairest, most representative mining §& | 
r 4 men in the country; they know that when practically § ) 
$ four thousand of these men agree that certain clauses §& 
L 2 in that bill would discriminate against the mining in- 
4 dustry, there is reason for readjustment. They know § 
$ that The American Mining Congress is not a partisan §& 
: = organization, that it represents ALL branches of min- & 
4 ing, and that a recommendation made by it carriesthe § ~ 
q S best thought of the leaders in the world’s greatest § 
industry. 
WWW NAW WAV WWW WAV 
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COLORADO 


IDAHO 
James F. Chairman,..... Wallace, Idaho 
Ravenel Macbeth Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
Jos. Fletcher, Chairman........... Frontenac, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 
H. L. Tucker, Chairman.......... Central City, Ky. 
MICHIGAN 
Chas. E. Lawrence, Chairman...... Palatka, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Charles W. Potts, Chairman Deerwood, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
W. L. Schmick, Chairman.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Thos. M. Jenkins....... Shetekudade St. Louis, Mo. 
MONTANA 
John Gillie, Chairman Butte, Mont. 
NEVADA 
Henry M. Rives, Chairman............ Reno. Nev. 
NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O’Brien, Chairman........ Dawson, N. Nex. 
George H. Silver City, N. Mex. 
Santa Rita, N. Mex. 
NEW YORK 
1; R. Finley, ‘Chairman............ New York City 
Edwin O. New York City 
OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Carter, Chairman...... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. F. Robinson... Miami, Okla. 


OHIO 
W. _R. Woodford, Chairman........ Cleveland, Ohio 
B. Lee Cincinnati, Ohio 
OREGON 
H Lawrie, Chairman............. Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
W. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 
D. C, Campbell, Chairman.......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bis Ge Salt Lake City, Utah 
VIRGINIA 
Lee Long, Chairman. Dante, Va. 
WASHINGTON 
BE. C. Smith, Chotrmam. Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


G. H. Caperton, Chairman Charleston, W. Va 


John Fairmont, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 
O. Granberg, Chairman............ Oshkosh, Wis. 
M. W hitthead Janesville, Wis. 
WYOMING 
P. J. Quealy, Chairman........... Kemmerer, Wyo. 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
W. E. Henley, Chairman.......... Birmingham, Ala. 
ARIZONA 
Norman Clifton, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 
Charies Kmox. Berkeley, Cal. 
Roos Clark. Los_ Angeles, Cal. 
Allard D’Heur..:.2.cccccccceccs San Francisco, Cal. 
COLORADO 
rving T. Denver, Colo. 
GEORGIA 


S. W. McCallie, Chairman Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 

Carl holz, Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. H. Cushing. Chicago, Il. 

BH. C. Chicago, Il. 


INDIANA 


Phillip Penna, Chairman......... Terra Haute, Ind. 
IDAHO 
Irvin E. Rookwell, Chairman........ Bellevue, Idaho 
Ravenel Macbeth....................Mackay, Idaho 
KENTUCKY 
C. W. Taylor, Chairman............. Greenville, Ky. 
MICHIGAN 
oO. C. Davidson, Chairman..... Iron Mountain, Mich. 
JOG Iron River, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Francis J. Webb, Chairman.......... Duluth, Minn. 
Alfred Pillsbury Minneapolis, Minn. 
Geo. H. Warren................Minneapolis, Minn. 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA 


Victor Rakowsky, Chairman.. ..-Joplin, Mo. 
NEW MEXICO 
C. T. Brown, Chairman............ Locorro, N. Mex 
SN SS a Gallup, N. Mex. J. H. Jones, Chairman............. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
NEW YORK UTAH 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman....... New York City George Dern, Chairman............ Salt Lake City, Utah 
MeM. Stantom. .... New York City . Eureka, Utah 
A. New york City. CR, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wm. Y. Westervelt................ New York City GC; Salt Lake City, Utah 
OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 
B. Lee Hutchinson, Chairman....... Cincinnati, Ohio I. C. White, cannes piastseubeeen Morgantown, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 
OKLAHOMA John M. Chairman...... anesville, Wis. 
H. W. Adams, Chairman........... McAlester, Okla. enosha, Wis. 
Miami, Okla. WYOMING 
, Patrick Sullivan, Chairman......... Cheyenne, Wyo. 
OREGON R. M. Bartholomew............... Casper, Wyo. 
H. M. Parks, Chairman............ Corvallis, Ore. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Portland, Ore. jomn Casper, Wyo. 


“FAC T S”’ 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is the only 
National Organization of Mining Men which repre- 
sents every branch of the Mining Industry. 


It has a membership of practically 4,000 of the leading mining men of 
the country. 

It maintains a special Washington office in order that it may con- 
stantly be in touch with the Departments and Independent Agencies, 
which are working in the interest of the mining industry, and in order 
that it may be of assistance to Congress in legislation affecting mining. 
Some of its recent activities of interest are its work in connection with 
the War Excess Profits Tax; the passage of the Pittman Silver Bill; 
the lifting of the Embargo upon mining machinery and supplies, and 
its effort to secure relief for the manganese, chrome and tungsten and 
gold producers. 

It believes in Cooperation. Its sole purpose of existence is Service. 
Tell your problems to The American Mining Congress, and secure 
its assistance in their solution. 


See page 25 for full information as to how you may cooperate. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ainsworth, William & Son Ledoux & Company 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co Leetonia Tool Company 

Allison Coupon Company d Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
American Mine Door Company Longyear Company, E. J 

American Steel & Wire Company 2 Lunkenheimer Company, The 

American Tempering Company Marion Machine Foundry & Supply Co.... 
Atlas Powder Company = Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co 
Bardwell, Alonzo F Macomber & Whyte Rope Company 
Bertha Coal Co., - Medart Patent Pulley Company 

Beach & Company Monongahela Wood Preserving Co 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., The Mikesell Brothers Co 

Business Men’s Clearing House Mine Equipment & Supply Co 

Channon Company, 24 Minerals Recovery Company 

Chicago Belting Company Cover Morse Chain Company 

Chicago Perforating Company Mudd, Seeley W 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery Co Nicholson & Co., W. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co R Novo Engine Company, T 

Cowam, Charles Ohio Brass Company.. 

Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., The E. I. Ohio Grease Company................ce0- 3 
Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co Officer & Co., R. 

Edison Storage Battery Co Pacific Tank & Pipe Co 

Egyptian Timbcr Company 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., 


Electric Service Supplies Co Phelps-Dodge Corporation 


Electric Railway Equipment Company... Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co 
Electric Storage Battery Co Piers, W. 

Elmore, G. Pitkin, Ine., 
Equitable Powder Company Pneumelectric Machine Company 
Federal Sign System 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., The...., 


General Electric Company 


Prox Company, The Frank 
Richards, J. 


Roeblings Sons Co., John A 


Goodin, Reid & Company Sanderson Cyclone Drill Company........ 


Goodall Brothers Simpson Company, A. 
Goodman Mfg. Company 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F 


Granville Supply Company 


Southwestern Engineering Co., The 
Standard Seale & Supply Company 


Stephens Adamson Mfg. Co 


Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth, Inc... Stimpson Equipment Co 


Hasard Mfg. Company Thompson Balance Company............. 


Mereules Fowder Company Thorne-Neale & Company 
Tout & McCarthy 


United Metals Selling Co 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co 
Hoffman Brothers 

Holloway Company, The Willis E 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert 


Union Electric Company 
United Iron Works Company............. 
Illinois Zine Company Vulcan Werks 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ine Weir Frog Co 


International High Speed Steel Co West Virginia Rail Company 

Ironton Engine Co., The Western Chemical Mfg. Co 

Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.... Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 

Jacobson & Schraeder, Ine Wilmot Engineering Co 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co lov Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.... 


Laubenstein Mfg. Company Wyoming Shovel Works 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820”’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes — Agents for 
Harry E., L. V.; Forty waninine-~apsapiaa _ Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D., 


| | Lattimer-Lehigh 
| BITUMINOUS | 


Schuylkill Collieries— | | Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1i14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 


Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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READY FOR COMPETITION 
STEADY MAXIMUM POWER 


F you have belting difficulties with a higher cost and 
a lower output per unit power than your competitors, 
COME TO US 


MORSE DRIVES will meet every demand of the 
World’s Peace Markets as they met every war emergency. 
Wages do not come from Capital but from Production. 


American labor can only meet foreign labor by greater production 


MORSE DRIVES have always increased production 
and met every demand for positive, uniform, non-slipping, 
high speed production. Built for great power and 100% 


overloads. 
MORSE DRIVES 


Give greater output in a given time. 

Give steadily, noiseless, clean, never failing. 
Cost less to operate, 99% efficient. 

Longer life, less to maintain, less depreciation. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Meets every call for suggestions or assistance, will provide drawings and details for solving your 


problem for those drives that are giving you low production and high costs. Assistance free 
without obligation. Always willing and ready. When in trouble call nearest office. 


MorseChain Co. Ithaca, N.Y. 


Largest manufacturers of silent chains in the world 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Chicago, Ill...... Merchants L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bid 
Cleveland, Ohio...........Engineers’ Bldg. Toronto, Bank of 

t. Detroit, Mich....... 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo.... R. A. Long Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C......... 805 Ashboro St. Morse Engineering Co. 
Rae _50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn... ...413 Third St. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ es Bldg. Strong- Scott Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. ..... Monadnock Bidg. St. Louis, Mo...... Chemical Bidg. 
GAs. Bidg.. Morse Engineering Co. 


Licensees for Europe and Eastern Hemisph The Saab an Brake Co., Ltd., 82 York Road, King’s Cross. London, N. 
1919 VEST POCKET DIARY ‘AND MEMO BOOK. GIVeé FIRM NAME, POSITION, ADDRESS. 


PURE AIR MEANS 


Greater 


| 


Production 


| 
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An efficient fan will quickly pay for itself 
in the metal mining field. In addition to 
providing proper ventilation, there are 

many other advantages. 
Sixteen-Foot Primarily Blowing Reversible Fan, direct 


. connected to engine: at the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Vermillion Coal Co., Thayer, Il. 


It eliminates the necessity for the use of 
compressed air in blowing away the nox- 
ious fumes caused by blasting. There is, 
consequently, a material saving at the 
compressor plant. 


JEFFREY 


STEPPED MULTI-BLADED 
VENTILATING FANS 


Five-Foot Double Inlet Fan installed inside of mine. Cut power bills from 10 to 30% because 
Delivery daily 70,000 cu. ft. of air against 2 in. water they are designed with ample capacity for 
gauge pressure at 280 r.p.m. requiring 30 hp. 
A great number of these fans are used in metal mines. handling the air at low velocities. 
Built in capacities from 10,000 to 100,000 cu. ft. self- 
ccntained. 


The Chief cause of high operating expense can be charged 
against small fans operating beyond normal capacity. 


The Jeffrey Multi-Bladed Wheel 


gradually accelerates the air to the required speed by means 
of a stepped series of blades. The air is not speeded up by 
sharp jumps nor is the direction of the air changed abruptly. 
Consequently all the power is expended in performing useful 
work, 


Our latest Catalog on Mine Ventilation No. 229-F gives com- 
plete information on Jeffrey Fans. Write today for your copy 


THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 958 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal Cleveland 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L.C. Smith Building 
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